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The excellence of Brown's Gbammars, both as treatises and Rchool manuals, has bcea 
▼ery generally acknowledged ; but the system of instruction embodied therein has been 
found to be at variance, in some important respects, with that most generally in use at 
the present time, and favored by the best educators. Experience has shown that mero 
parsing, however familiar it may render the pupil with definitions and rules, by me- 
chanical repetition, does not fully attain the most important end of grammatical instruo- 
tion, which is to make the learner expert and accurate in the use of language, as well as 
intelligent in respect to its principles and rules. 

In the present edition of these grammars, the more modem system of instruction has 
been introduced ; the exercises of construction and composition^ which have been in- 
serted in connection with those of analysis and parsing, rendering the whole virtually a 
Bories of Lanouagb Lessons, and thus insuring to the learner a good practical acquaint- 
anoe with his mother tongue. The carefully arranged exercises in correction, or Fals« 
Syntax^ under each role, will greatly contribute to this result. 

The arbitrary method of presenting elaborate definitions without any previous develop- 
ment of the ideas on which they depend, has been also changed, by the insertion of care- 
fully constructed development lessons^ so that nothing, either in the use of terms or the 
expression of thought, may anticipate the needed explanation. In this re8i)ect, the work 
has been made to embody the outlines of a system of oral teaching, 

Nomerons corrections and alterations have been made, but not such as to interfere essen- 
tially with the origrinal system of gn^mmar contained in these works, but with the exclu- 
■ive object of adapting them to a more approved system of practical instruction. The 
improvement in the typography of this new edition will not fail to commend the books 
to general favor. 

WiUx these alterations, the publishers hope that those works will bo found more useful 
to the public, and a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this really 
Important branch of education. 

New Yobk, May 1, 1882. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



The following epitome contains a general outline of the principles 
of our language, as embodied and illustrated in *^ The Institutes of 
English Grammar." The definitions and explanations here £^ven, are 
necessarily few and short. The writer has endeavored to make them 
as clear as possible, and as copious as his limits would allow ; but it is 
plainly impracticable to crowd into the compass of a work like this, all 
that is important in the grammar of our language. Those who desire 
a more complete elucidation of the subject are invited to examine the 
author^s larger work. 

For the use of young learners, small treatises are generally preferred 
to large ones ; because they are less expensive to parents, and better 
adapted to the taste and capacity of children. A small treatise on 
Grammar, like a small map of the world, may serve to give the learner 
a correct idea of the more prominent features of the subject; and to 
these his attention should at first be confined ; for, without a pretty 
accurate knowledge of the general scheme, the particular details and 
nice distinctions of criticism can neither be understood nor remem- 
bered. 

The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the 
principal definitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory^ 
that they may ever afterward be readily applied. And the pupil should 
be alternately exercised in learning small portions of his book, and then 
applying them in parsing, till the whole is rendered familiar. 

The learner who shall thus go through this little work, will, it la 
imagined, acquire as good a knowledge of the subject as is to be de- 
rived from any of the abridgments used in elementary schools. And, 
if he is to pursue the study further, he will then be prepared to read 
with advantage the more copious illu&trations and notes contained in 
the larger work, and to enter upon the various exercises adapted to its 
several parts. 

This work is in no respect necessary to the other, as it contains the 
same definitions, and pursues the same plan. The use of it in the 
early stages of pupilage will preserve a more expensive book from being 
soiled and torn ; and the scholar's advancement to the larger work may 
be expected to increase his pleasure and accelerate his progress in the 
study. 

GOOLD BbOWN. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



SmCB the completion and publication of mj Grammar of English 
Qrammars, it has frequently been suggested to me, that a new and 
oritical revision of the Institutes and First Lines, to present them in 
a state of stricter conformity to that more elaborate work, and to ob- 
yiate at the same time some remaining defects which had occasionally 
been noticed, might be the means of increasing the usefulness, and 
sustaining the reputation of these pretty widely known school-books. 
Such an improvement of the Institutes the author carefully prepared 
for the stereotypers during the last year. Having now performed, in 
like manner, and with proportionate pains, a new revision, or a sort of 
recasting, of the First Lines of English Grammar, he may perhaps, 
without lack of modesly, commend this little book to the managers of 
schools, as being, in his own estimation at least, the besb and cheapest 
epitome of English Grammar yet offered to their choice. 

GooLD Bbowh. 
Ltnn, Hass., 1865. 
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PART I 



OMTMOGItAFMT. 



DEVELOPMENT AND TEXT LESSONS. 

The development leasons are designed to aadst the pupil in aoqniring 
the elementary ideas on which grammatical distinctions are based. It 
is yery important that these distinctions should be dearly oonceiTod be- 
fore any of the definitions or roles of the text are committed to memory. 



Lesson I.— LANGUAGE. 

What mnst we nse to express oar thooghts in speaking or writing ? 

"Worda 

What is this mode of expressing onr thooghts called ? 

It is called language. 

Do all people ose the same langnage? 

No ; people liTing in different countries generally use differ- 
ent langiiage& 

What langnage do we ose in this coontry ? 
We use the English language. 

How many ways of osing langnage are there ? 
Two : — hj speaking and hy writing. 

How many kinds of langnage, then, are there f 
Two : — spoken language and written language. 

In what coontries is the English langnage spoken ? 
In England and in some other countries, as well as in the 
United States of America. 

To know how to nse a langnage correctly, we most stody its gram, 
mar. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing 

the English language correctly. 
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II.— IDEAS, THOUGHTS, AND WORDS. 

Toa can think of any object you have seen— a tree, for example — 
80 as to see it in your mind, like an image or picture. This image or 
picture is called an Idea of the tree. The word tj'ee enables you to 
express the idea, either in speaking or writing. Words serve to bring 
to the mind the ideas of things previously observed. Thus I will think 
of various things, and recall to your minds the ideas of them by the 
following words : — 

A horse. 

A black horse. 

A man on horseback 

A man riding a black horse. 

A horse running away with a carriage. 

Thus, you see, by means of words I can bring to your minds the 
ideas — pictures or images— of any thing or things you have seen ; as I 
could also of things you have heard, smelt, tasted, or felt. Thus : — 

Thunder. — ^The thunder peals. 

A rose. — The rose has a sweet smelL 

An orange. — The orange has a sweet and acid taste. 

Velvet. — ^Velvet is soft and smooth to the touch. 

Tiy to think of these things, and you will find that, although you can 
Mem to hear, smell, taste, or feel them, you cannot do this so dearly 
as you can see in your mind a tree, a horse, or other object of sight. 
Hence we say, the ideas of things seen are clearer than those obtained 
through any of the other senses. 

In thinking we combine ideas in various ways. Thus : — 

-The bird builds its nest in the tree. 

Here we have several ideas combined in a single thought :— of the 
^df of IniUding, of a nest^ of a tree; and these are related to each other 
in various ways : — the bird builds ; the nest is built ; the nest is in the 
tree. Thus you see there are four ideas of things, and several ideas of 
their relations one to another. 

We cannot think without constantly using many ideas ; and we can- 
not think dearly, or communicate our thoughts to other persons, with- 
out using words to represent those ideas. These words, joined to- 
gether in the right way, make language. 

What, then, shall we say language is ? 

Language is the expression of our thoughts in speaking or 
in wiiting. 
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III.— LETTERS, SYLLABLES, and WORDS. 

The teacher begins this lesson by enunciating the sounds of several 
letters, as a, e, f, g, s ; and then proceeds : — 
What are these sounds ? 
The sounds of letters. 

Can you tell me the names of these letters ? 

Can you show me their forms when written ? 

You see, then, that there is the sound of the letter, the name of 
the letter, and the form of the letter, and that letters represent sounds 
of the human voice. 

When we join letters together, as, m-a-n^ b-o-y^ s-C'/i-o-o-l^ what do 
we form ? 

We form words. 

Do we always form whole words by joining letters together in this 
way ? Thus, s-i-1, sil ; v-e-r, ver ; p-a, pa ; p-e-r, per ; — are these w?iol4 
words or parU of words f 

We call these parts of words syllables. 

Do we always write the letters with the same forms ? 
No ; the letters have several forms. Thus : — 

A, B, C, D, E, F, etc. 
a, b, c, d, e, f, etc. 

The larger letters are called CAPITALS ; the others, small 
letters. These forms of letters are very old. They were used 
by the Bomans more than two thousand years ago. Hence, 
they are called Roman letters. 

You have often seen other forms. Thus : — 

A, B, C, D, E, F, etc. 
a, 6, c, d, e, fy etc. 

These are called Italica, because they are used by the people 
of Italy in writing their language {Italian), 

There is still another form. Thus : — 

This is the form used in writing ; hence called Script (mean- 
ing written). 
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IV.-REVIEW.— DEFINITIONS. 

A letter is a character used to represent a sonnd of the 
human voice. 

The letters used in any language taken together are 
called its alphabet. 

Tlie English alphabet contains twenty-six letters. 

These letters have each two forms, — capitals and 

small letters. 

In the English language, the Roman letters are gener- 
ally employed ; but sometimes the Italic^ for the sake of 
emphasis or distinction. 

In writing, script forms are used. 

A syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
«ound, and is either a word or a part of a word. 

A word is one or more syllables spoken or written as 
the sign of some idea. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable; a word of three 
syllables, a trisyllable; and a word of four or more 
syllables, a polysyllable. 



V.~LETTERS AND SYLLABLES CLASSIFIED. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which fonns a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, ^, o, 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel ; as, J, t?, d. 

The vowels are a, ^, ^, (?, Uy and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 
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TTor y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable ; as in vmie^ i/vovne, whines ye^ 
yet^ youth : in all other cases, these letters are vowels ; as 
in newly ^ dewy^ eyebrow. 

In most syllables, a single letter represents the vowel 
sound ; but very frequently two or three letters are joined 
in a syllable. These form what are called diphthongs 
and triphthongs. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable; 
as, ea in hedt^ ou in sound. 

A proper diphthong is a diphthong in which both 
the vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in loaf. 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable; 
as, ecm in heau^ lew in view. 

A proper triphthong is a triphthong in which all 
the vowels are sounded ; as, uoy in huoy. 

An improper triphthong is a triphthong in which 
only one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eom in 
heaMy. 



Mdcercises. 

1. Point out the diphtho7igs in the foUatoing toords^ and say wJieifier 
they a/re proper or improper : — 

Mean, chief, builder, pointed, despair, receive, ancient, goal, reign, 
nation, deg^ree, mischief, captain, g^nardian, coward, fountain, moun- 
tainous, prairie, tea-spoon, touch-wood, joyous, journey, jealousy, 
issue. 

2. Point out the triphthongs in the following words, and say wTiether 
they are proper or improper : — 

Awe, ewe, anxious, eyelid, beauteous, purlieu, quoit, owe, outra* 
geous, cautious, viewless. 
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VI.-.WORD8, THEIR CLASSES AND DIVISIONS. 

Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is not composed of other 
words ; as, watch^ man. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two 
or more simple words ; as, watchman^ nevertheless. 

Words are, also, either primitive or derivative* 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ great^ connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word in the language ; as, har7nless^ greatly^ con- 
nected. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear. The following rules should generally 
be observed : — 

L Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or diphthongs 
which they modify in ntteranoe ; as, a/p-oa-tdi-i-cal. 

II. Two vowels coming together, if they make not a diphthong, must 
be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-af, 

III. Derivative and grammatical terminations should generaUy be 
separated from the radical words to which they have been added ; as, 
harm-lesa, greatAy^ connect-ed. 

lY. Prefixes, in general, form separate syllables ; as, mia-plaee, out- 
ride^ up4ift : but if their own primitive meaning be disregarded, the 
case may be otherwise ; thus, re-create and rec-reate are words of differ- 
ent import. 

y. Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-where. 

VI. At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; but a 
syllable must never be broken. 

Exercise* 

Divide thefoUomng words into tJieir proper syllables. 
Vengeance, permission, whosoever, divisible, recollection, rational, 
premeditate, reflected, inflexibility, extraordinary, unnecessary, prepa- 
ration, aeriform, aqueduct, iniquity, triennial, conscientiousness, ratio, 
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appreciatOf impressible, archipelago, resurrection, abecedarian, simulta- 
neously, prejudice, pronunciation, propitious, catalogue, polysyllable, 
miscellaneous, omniscience, recommendation. 



VII.— SPELLING. 



Spelling is the art of expressing words by their proper 
letters. 

Osa — This important art is to be acquired rather by means of the 
spelling-book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the 
study of written rules. The orthography of our langfuage is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity: many words are variously 
spelled by the best scholars, and many others are not usually written 
according to the analogy of similar words. But to be ignorant of the 
orthog^phy of such words as are uniformly spelled and frequently used, 
is justly considered disg^raceful. The rules here given may prevent 
some embarrassment, and thus be of service to the learner. 

Mules for Spelling. 

Bulb I.— Final F, L, ob S. 

Monosyllables ending in /, 2, or «, preceded by a single vowel, double 
the final consonant : as, Btaff^ mill, pass; except three inf—def^ if, of; 
three in / — hvl, salt sol ; and eleven in s — as, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, 
this, uSf thus, pus. 

Bulb II. — Otiibr Finals. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/, I, or s, do not double the 
final letter ; except abb, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, burr, purr, parr, 
butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

Bulb IIL — Doubling. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when they 
end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, or by a vowel 
after gu, double their final consonant before an additional syllable that 
begins with a vowel: as, rob, robber; permit, permitting; aequit, ac- 
quittal, acquitting. 

ExGBFTiON. — X final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 
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BuLs IV.— No Doubling. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single vowel, or when 
the accent is not on the last syllable, should remain single before an 
additional syllable : as, toU, toiling; visit, visited; general, generalize, 

Exc. — Bat I and 8 final are often doubled (though, according to Web- 
ster, improperly) when the last syllable is not accented: as, travel^ 
travelled; bias, biassed. 

Bulb V. — Bbtaining. 

Words ending with any doable letter, preserve it double before any 
additional termination not beginning with the same letter ; as in the 
following derivatives: seeing, blissful, oddly, hilly, stiffness, iUness, 
amaUness, carelessness, agreement, agreeable. 

Exc. — The irregular words, fled, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spilt, shalt, 
iciU, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word pontiff, are excep- 
tions to this rule. 

Bulb VI.— Final E. 

. The final e mute of a primitive word is generally omitted before an 
additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, rate, ratable ; force, 
forcible; rave, raving; eye, eying, 

Exc. — Words ending in ce or ge retain the e before aUe or otts, to pre- 
serve the soft sound of c or ^ ; va, peace, peaceable; change, change- 
able; outrage, outrageous. 

Bulb VII.— Final E. 

The final « of a primitive word is generally retained before an addi- 
tional termination beginning with a consonant : as, paXe, paleness ; 
lodge, lodgement, 

Exc. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omitted : 
as, tru^, truly ; awe, awful; and sometimes retained ; as, rue, rueftU; 
shoe, shoeless. 

Bulb VIII.— Final Y. 

The final ^ of a primitive word, when preceded by a consonant, is 
changed into i before an additional termination : as, merry, merrier, 
merriest, m^Tily, m,erriment ; pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, 
pitiable, 

Exc. — Before ing, y is retained, to prevent the doubling of t ; as, 
iw%, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by Bulb VI., change 
i into y, for the same reason : as, die, dying, 

Obs. — When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed : as, day^ 
days; valley, vaUeys; money, moneys; mankey, monkeys. 
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Rule IX.— Compounds. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple words 
which compose them: as, "hereof^ wTierdny Twrseman^ recaUy upTUU^ 
shellfish, 

£xG. — In permanent compounds, the words fuU and aU drop one I : 
as, handful, careful, always, v>ithal; in others, they retain both : as, 
fuU-bloton, aU-wise, save-alL 

JExercises. 

1. State from tohat primitive word each of the following derivatives is 
formed, and according to which of the Rules for SpeUing, 

Compelled, skillful, holiday, happiness, courageous, rebellion, trav- 
eler, believing, achievement, spoonful, galloping, beautiful, deluder, 
salable, changeable, narrator, juiciness, improvement, loveliness, beg- 
gar, spotted, preference, preferred, variable, conveyance, thralldom, 
agreeable, deriving, shoeing, business, icicle, impel, beginner, manu- 
mitting. 

2. Form as many derivatives as possible from each of the following 
primitives. 

Excel, visit, commit, worship, bury, beauty, travel, judge, sincere, 
refer, vary, agree, full, delay, busy, tie, differ, occur, expel, benefit, 
duty, plan, despoil, narrate, beg, peril, receive, instruct, assemble, pity, 
define, mimic, compose, form, value, charge, animate, combat, acquit, 
abridge, critic, allege, merchant, tyrant, fancy, dry, omit, achieve, 
whole, compel, tall, debt, write, cancel, rob, spelL 

8. Correct the errors in the following words according to the Rvks for 
Spelling, 

Scof, repell, til, untill, rareity, chimnies, crosness, outstriped, pas- 
port, blisful, slothfull, merryness, instiling, refered, preferrable, refer- 
ible, duely, welspent, benefitted, improveing, defering, controll, con* 
trolable, dulness, forgeting, bigotted, untieing, moveable, pontifficate, 
forceible, aweful, annull, handfull, al-powerfull, fruitfullness, miscal, 
wherin, perillous, fulfil, appall, uphiL 

4. Analyze the foUotoing wards, and state to which of the RvXes for 
Spring they are exceptions. 

Excellence, judgment, bounteous, gaiety, said, egg, yes, argument, 
wholly, abridgment, almighty, gaseous, unpaid, crystalline, oancellate, 
development, mutinous, denying, kidnapping, daily, charitable, plente- 
ous, babyhood, truly, ^his, add, unparalleled, biassed, dryly, awful, 
welfare, wherefore, chilblain, welcome, Christmas. 
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VIII.~CAPITAL8. 

It is very important that capitals be properly employed. 
The following rules should be carefully observed. 

Rules. 

Rule I.— Titlbs of Books. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal diviBions, should 
be printed in capitals. When books are merely mentioned, the princi- 
pal words in their titles bes^ with capitals, and the other letters are 
small ; as, '* Pope's Essay on Man." 

Bulb II.— First Words. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause separately 
numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a capital. 

Bulb III. — Nambs of the Dbitt. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, Ood^ Jefunxih^ 
the Almighty^ the Supreme Being, 

Bulb IV.— Propbr Nambs. 

Titles of office or honor, and proper names of every description, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Chief Justice Hale^ William^ London^ 
the Parky the Albion^ the Spectator ^ the Tliamee, 

Bulb V.— -Objects Personified. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea strictly 
individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

'* Gome, gentle Spring ^ ethereal mildness, come.'* 

Bulb VL— Words Deriyed. 

Words deriyed from proper names of persons or places, should begin 
with capitals ; as, Newtonian^ Orecian^ Boman, 

Bulb VIL— I and 0. 

The words I and should always be capitals ; as, ** Out of the 
depths have /cried unto thee, Lord.'' 
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Rule VIII.— Poetbt. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making but one verse 
with the line preceding, should begin with a capital ; as, 

'* Those Christians best deserve the name 
Who studiously make peace their aim." 

Rule IX.— Examples. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, should begin 
with a capital ; as, ^* Remember this maxim : * Enow thyself.' " — 
** Virg^ says, *" Labor conquers all things." 

Rule X. — Chief Words. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the princi- 
pal subject of discourse, may be distinguished by capitals. Proper 
names frequently have capitals throughout. 

JEJxercise. 

Copy the foOowinQ sentences, and insert or omit capital letters accord- 
ing to the RuUs for Capitals. 

Goldsmith's ^^ deserted village '' is a beautiful poem. The lord is a 
great god above all Gods. The city of london is situated on the river 
Thames. The hudeon river was discovered by Henry hudson. the ro- 
man empire was divided into two portions at the death of theodoslus 
the great, the empire of the West being governed by Honorius and that 
of the east, by arcadius. liberty ! o sound once delightful to every 
roman ear ! epimanondas, the theban General, was remarkable for his 
love of Truth, he never told a lie even in Jest, o grave ! where is thy 
victory? And god spake unto moses, and said unto him, i am the 
lord. Pope says, ^^orJer is heaven's first law.'' The ^^lady of the 
lake " was written by sir waiter scott, who was also the Author of the 
waverley novels. 

get thee back, sorrow, get thee back ! 
why should i weep while i am young ? 

i have not piped — i have not danced — 
my morning Songps i have not sung. 

We have now concluded that part of English grammar 
which treats of letters, syllables, separate words, and spelling. 
This part of grammar is called Orthography. 

What is orthography ? 
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Questions for Review. 

What Is language ? What language is spoken in this country ? What 
is English grammar ? 

What is an idea ? What Is a thought ? What ideas are the clearest ? 
Give examples to illustrate. 

What is a word ? What is a syllable ? What is a letter ? What dif- 
ferent forms have letters ? What is meant by the Alphabet of a lan- 
guage ? What is a word of one syllable called ? Of two syllables ? Of 
three syllables ? Of four or more syllables ? 

How are letters classified ? What is a vowel ? What is a consonant ? 
What letters are vowels ? Are w and y vowels or consonants ? Give 
examples. 

What is a diphthong ? What is a triphthong ? What is the difference 
between a proper and an improper diphthong ? Between a proper and 
an improper triphthong ? Give examples of each. 

What is a simple word ? What is a compound word ? Give exam- 
ples of each. What is a primitive word ? What is a derivative word ? 
Give examples of each. 

What are the rules for dividing words into their proper syllables ? 
What is spelling ? What words should begin with a capital ? What 
letters should always be capitals ? How should capitals be used in 
poetry? What words have capitals throughout? Of what doM or- 
thography treat ? 



PART 11. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



1. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

LESSON I.— NAMES OF THINGS. 

The teacher commences by holding up any object, as a pen, a book, 
a pencil, etc, so. that it may be seen by the pupils. He then proceeds, 
asking, successively: — 

What is the name of this ? Of this ? Of this? 
Pen. Book. Pencil Slate. 

These words are written on the blackboard, by the teacher or one of 
the pupils, and the teacher asks : — 

What are these words ? 
The names of things. 

Why are names given to things ? 

Because we cannot talk about them witkout knowing their 
names. We cannot think clearly of them, unless we give 
names to them. It is very necessary, then, that everything 
should have a name ; and it is the first step in learning a lan- 
guage to acquire a correct knowledge of the names of things. 

Now you may write the following : — 

1 . Five names of parts of your body. 

2. Five names of parts of the chair. 

8. Five names of things which you have seen. 

4. Five names of flowers. 

5. Five names of fruit. 

6. Five names of place& 

7. Five names of persons. 

The teacher should require the pupils in writing these names to commence each with a 
capital, and to place a period after each word. Everything should be done with care and 
accuracy. 
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II.— SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

The teacher holds np before his pupils any object, as a book. He 
then asks : — 

What ifl the name of this ? 
What can yon say about it ? 

The book is new. The book is green. The book has covers. 
The book has leaves. We can read the book. 

In the nine manner let the papO say or write something about other things the names 
of which hare been mentioned in Lesson I. In writing these statements care should be 
taken that they are correct as to capitals, spelling, and punctuation. 

The teacher then writes on the blackboard some simple sentence ; as, 
Birds fly. 

Read what I have written on the blackboard. 

Now, when yon say. Birds fiy^ of what do you speak ? 

Birds. 

What do yon say of birds f 

Thejfly. 

The teacher then writes on the blackboard another sentence ; as. 
Bees make honey. 

What is spoken of here ? 
What is said of beee f 

Other sentences are then written, as WiUiam plays, John studies. 
Mary sews. Bears growl. Bees sting. Boys run. 

Tell me what is spoken of in each of these statements, and I will 
write it on the blackboard. 

The teacher then draws a vertical line and \mtes the names at the 
left of this line. 

Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by the side of 
the other on the blackboard. 



William 

John 

Mary 

Bears 

Bees 

Boys 



plays. 

studies. 

sews. 

growl. 

sting. 

run. 



This exercise should be continued suflSciently long to impress clearly on the mindR of 
the pupils the distinction designed to be taught. They should also be required to give 
such expressions, and separate them as above. It will be observed that the term sentence 
has not yet been employed. 
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Whatever is spoken of is called ihe SUbJeota 
Whatever is said of the subject is called the predicatea 

JESxercises. 

1. Write predicates far the following euljjects : — 
Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. Henry. Sarah. 

2. Write subjects for the foQmoing predicates : — 

is writing. sing. bloom. bums. 



fade. sail. runs. 



III.-3ENTENCES. 



A subject and predicate joined together serve to express 
a complete thought, or to make complete sense. 

Any single word serves to express an idea ; but generally 
it requires at least two words to make complete sense, because 
there must be a subject and predicate. The teacher illustrates 
thus : 

Writes on the blackboard. T?ie book. 

Do these words make complete sense ? 

Why not ? 

There is no predicate. 

Is the sense complete in this [runs] ? 

Why not ? 

There is no subject. 

Writes on the blackboard, On the table. 

Do these words make complete sense ? 

No ; because there is neither subject nor predicate. 

Whenever words make complete sense, they form what is 

called a sentence. 

What, then, is a sentence ? 

A sentence is an assemblage of words which make complete 
sense. 
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Find the subjeot and the predicate in each of the following sen- 
tenoea: — 

Boys run. 
Do boys run? 
Boys, run. 

We find that the subject and the predicate are the same in each. 
How, then, do they differ ? 

The first affirms ; the second asks a question (interrogates) ; 
the third commands. 

These answers will readily be obtained from the pupils by a little skill on the part of 
the teacher ; and nothing should be told the pupils which they may be made to discover 
themselves. 

You thus see that jou can join the same subject and predicate to-' 
gether so as to make different kinds of sentences, introducing a small 
word occasionally, such as di0 or does, which does not essentiallj alter 
the meaning. 

When a sentence afi&rms, it is called declarative ; when it 
asks a question, interrogative; when it commands, impera- 
tive. 

When a sentence contains an exclamation, it is called an 
exchmwiory sentence ; as, " O ! the horse is running away I " 



JSxercises. 

1. Change thefoUatoing declarative sentences into interrogative. 

The sun shines. The stars twinkle. The boy is idle. The ship has 
sailed. William is studious. Mary sews. The birds sing. The flower 
is blooming. The dew is falling. Birds sing. 

2. Farm declarative or interrogative sentences froni the following. 

How beautiful is night ! What a noble action that was ! William, 
study your lesson. Sarah, do not loiter. Mary, how you talk ! Alas ! 
my bird is dead ! O ! how sad I feel t John, leave the room. How 
fast the horse runs 1 Hurrah ! we haye gained the day I 
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IV.— NOUN AND PRONOUN. 

The name of any person, place, or thing, when used in a 

sentence, is called a noun. 

Must the sabject of a sentence be a noon ? 

This is a thought-quetUon, Let the pupils, therefore, have time to conaider it ; and 
then vary the exercise to soit the answers elicited. 

The subject of a sentence must be a noun, or some other 
word used instead of a noun. 

Giye an example of each. 
John studies. He studies. 

What nonn is used in the first of these sentences ? 

What word is used instead of it in the second ? 

Now write fiye sentences, each having the noun WUUam for its subject. 

1. William studies. 

2. William studies his lessons. 

3. William is making improvement. 
4 William should be rewarded. 

5. William is praised by his teacher. 

Now write the same sentences, using the noun WUUam only in the 
first one. 

What word have jou used instead of the noun in this case ? 

What other word is used instead of the noun in the second and fifth 
of these sentences ? 

Write five other sentences containing words used instead of nouns. 

A word used instead of a noun is called a pronoun. [Pro 
means for, or instead of.] 

Mary gave Mary*8 book to Mary's brother Charles. 

Are there any pronouns in this sentence ? 
Can you use pronouns for any of the nouns ? 

Write the sentence with as many pronouns as can be used, so as to 
avoid repeating the noun Mary. 

Mary gave her book to her brother Charles. 

Of what use is the pronoun ? 

It prevents the need of repeating the same noun too often. 

Write five sentences, using one of the following nouns in each as a 
subject, and as many pronouns as possible. 

Samuel. Julia. Trees. The ship. The moon. The stars. 
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v.— VERB. 

Birds Jly. Charles is taught. He is. 
What is the predicate in each of these sentences ? 
What does the predicate fly show, or denote ? 
It shows what the birds do. 

Does the predicate m taught show what Charles does^ or what w dons 
to him? 

Does the predicate is denote either of these ? 
Which of these predicates denotes action ? 
Which denotes being^ without action ? 
Which denotes that the subject acts V 
Which denotes that the subject is acted upon ? 

The word in the sentence that shows that the subject acts, 
is acted upon, or merely that it is, or exists, is called a verb. 

What, then, may we say a verb is ? 

A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be acted 
upon. 

Which is the verb in each of the following sentences ? 



Subjects. 
The earth 
John 

The horse 
The boy 
Cain 
Abel 



Predicates, 
is a round body, 
studies his lessons, 
runs very swiftly, 
was punished by his teacher, 
slew Abel, 
was slain by Cain. 

Is the yerb a part of the subject or of the predicate ? 
Of what use are the other words in the predicate ? 

They serve to complete the predicate. Thus, The hoy studies 

is a sentence, because it contains a subject and a predicate ], 

but the predicate is not complete, because it does not show 

what he studies. 

JESxercises. 

1. Write three sentences^ each containing a terb that denotes being. 

2. Write five sentences, each containing a verb that denotes action. 

3. Write five sentences, in eacJi of which the subject is represented as 
being acted upon. 

Divide each sentence into its subject and predicate by a line, as above. 
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VI.— ARTICLE AND ADJECTIVE. 

The bird sings, A bird can Jiy, 

What word is the subject of each of these sentences ? 
When we saj the bvrd^ do we mean any bird or some particular 
bird? 
We mean some particular bird. 

What do we mean when we saj a bird? 
We mean any bird, — no particular bird. 

What, then, is the use of these words, a and tJie f 

Do they change the meaning, or signification, of the nonns before 
which they are placed ? 

They do not essentially change it, but they limit it, because 
such expressions as the bird, thejloioer, do not have so wide a 
meaning as a bird, a floioer. 

Is it right to say a apple, a eye, a oak f 
What should we say instead of these ? 
An apple. An eye. An oaL 

We thus change a into an when the following word begins with a 
Yowel, or the sound of a Towel ; as, An heir, an hour. 

These three little words, a, an, the, are called articieSa 

How may we define an article ? 

An article is the word the, an or a, which we put before 
nouns to limit their signification. 

In the sentence The good hoy learns, what word besides the article is 
added to the noun boy f 

For what purpose is the word good added ? 

To show what kind of a boy h^ is ; that is, to show his 
quality. 

Words added to nouns or pronouns for this purpose are 

called acUectives. 

What is an ad jectiye ? 

An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and 
generally expresses quality. 

2 
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Hxerelses. 

1. Write three eenteneee, each containing one or more artieUe. 

2. Write Viree eenteneee, each containing a noun and an adjective, 

8. Write three eentencee^ each containing an article^ a noun^ and an 
adjective, 

4. Find the eubject and predieaU of each of the foliomng eentenea, 
and point out the verb, the noun, and the a/rtide, 

Henry has a nice new book. 

The dog has caaght the sly fox. 

The lightning struck the old bam. 

The sharp frost killed the young buds. 

The full moon sheds a pale light. 

The bright sun scorched the green grass. 

A diligent scholar makes rapid improyement. 

A careless, idle boy reoeiyes many sharp reproofs. 



VII.— ADJUNCTS. 

A good hoy always obeys his parents. 

What is the subject of this sentence ? The predicate ? 

What noun forms a part of the subject ? What artiole ? What ad- 
jectiye ? 

What yerb forms a part of the predicate ? What other words belong 
to the predicate ? 

What words are added to the noun boy f 

What words are added to the yerb obeys? 

Words that are added to other words in a sentence are 

called adjuncts. 

What must eyery sentence eonsist of? 

The subject and predicate, and adjuncts. 

The subject and predicate are the principal parts of a sen- 
tence. 

The principal word of the subject is the noun or pronoun 
to which the adjuncts relate. 

The principal word of the predicate is the verb, on which 
all the adjuncts, directly or indirectly, depend. 
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JESxercise* 

Paint out the subject and the predicate in each of the following sen- 
tences^ and teU what are the adjuncts in each. 

The son Bhines brightly. Good scholars stady diligently. The beau- 
tif ol flowers soon fade. How soon the beautiful flowers fade ! He acted 
very foolishly. Then they went away. When did they go away ? The 
old man walks along very slowly. His new book is now lost. The 
frightened horse ran away very swiftly. 



VIII.— PARTICIPLE. 

WiUiam going home lost his book. 

What is the subject of this sentence ? 
What is added to it ? 
Going home. 

Which of these words is an adjunct of the other ? 
Some is an adjunct of going. 

What does it show ? 

Where William was going. 

What does the word going express ? 
It expresses action. 

What, then, is it like ? 
It is like a verb. 

% 

To what noun is it added ? 
It is added to the noun William. 
Then what else is it like besides a verb ? 
It is like an adjective. 

It is on this account said to participate, or partake of, the 
properties of a verb and an adjective, and is therefore called 

a participle. 

Are participles always like adjectives ? 

No ; some participles participate the properties of a verb 
and a noun ; as the word reading is used in the sentence, 
WxUiam is fond of reading stories. 
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What is a participle ? 

A participle is a word derived from a verb, participating the 
properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a noun ; and is gen 
erally formed by adding ing, d, or ed, to the verb. 



IX.— ADVERB. 

The horse runs swiftly. 

What verb is used in the predicate of this sentence ? 

What adjunct has it ? 

What does the word smfUy show ? 

It shows in what manner the horse runs. 

In the sentence, Tlis hor%e runs very smfUy, what word is added to 
swifUy^ 

What does this word show ? 

It shows how swiftly the horse runs ; that is, the degree of 
his swiftness. 

What word expresses degree in the following sentence : — 
John is an exceedingly hnght scholar. 

To what word is it added ? 

In the sentence, lie went there to-day ^ what adjuncts has the verb 
Moentf 

What does ihe:i*e express ? 
What does to-day express ? 

Such words added to verbs are called adverbs. 

What, then, is an adverb? 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an adjec- 
tive, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses time, place, 
degree, or manner. 

lExercises. 

1. Point out the adverb in each of the sentences in tJie exercUe to 
Lesson VILy and state to w7iat word it is added, and w?iat it easipressea, 

2. Write three sentences , each containing an adverb of time; — l^ree^ 
each containing an adverb of place ; — three^ eac?i containing an adverb of 
degree; — and three, each containing an adverb of manner. 
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X.— CONJUNCTION. 

John is a good scholar. William is a good scholar. Charles 
is a good scholar. 

How many sentences are there here ? 

In what respect are they alike ? 

The predicate is the same in each. 

Can they be joined together so as to have only one predicate ? 
John, William, and Charles are good scholars. 

What have you joined, — the subjects or the predicates? 

What word is used to join them ? 

Words used to join other words together in this way are 

called conjunctions. 

Can the following sentences be joined together ? 
Ma7'y is dUigi nt. Her sister is idle. 

Yes ; they can be joined in the following manner : — 

Mary is diligent, but her sister is idle. 

What word is used to connect these sentences ? 
What, then, may conjunctions connect ? 
• They may connect words or sentences. 

What, then, may we say a conjunction is ? 

A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences 
in construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so 
connected. 

JExercises* 

1. Point out the conjunction in eacfi of tlie fdUowing sentences, and 
state what they connect. 

The pupils read, write, and cipher. The childien skip, jump, and 
play. Boys and girls go to school and learu their lessons. William is 
attentive, but his brother is heedless. He could not find his slate or 
his pencil. He is careless, for he has lost his book. John must be 
punished, because he is idle. If children are good, they should be 
rewarded. 

2. Write five sentences, each containing a conjunction used in the subject. 

3. Wntefive sentences, each containing a conjunction used in thepredi^ 
eate. 

4. Write three sentences^ each composed of tvoo sentences connected by a 
conjunction. 
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XL— PREPOSITION. 

The bird Jiew over the tree. 
The hoy climbed up the tree. 
The squirrel ran dovm the tree. 

What yerbs are used in these Bentencos f 

To what is the action expressed by each of them related ? 

It is related to the tree. 

Is the relation the same in each ? 

No ; it is over the tree in the first, up the tree in the second, 
and down the tree in tlie third. 

What words are used to express this relation f 
The weirds over, up, and down. 

Words that express relation in this manner are called 

prepositions. 

How may we define a preposition ? 

A preposition is a word used to express some relation of 
different things or thoughts to each other, and is generally 
placed before a noun or a pronoun. 



Mocercises* 

1. Point out the prepoHtions in each of the fcUomng sentences^ and 
itate what relation they express. 

The paper lies npon the table. 
The book is before him. 
The horse ran from the stable. 
He put the money into his pocket. 
The boat sailed across the lake. 
The roof of the house leaks. 
Here is a pin without a head. 
The boy is free from blame. 

2, Mention dU the prepositions you can think of, 

8. Write five sentences containing any of tJiose prepositiom. 
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XII.— INTERJECTION.— PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Oh ! hew beautiful is the sky ! 

What kind of a sentenoe is this? [See Lesson III.] 
What word in it is used to express emotion ? 
What point is placed after it ? 

Words used to indicate emotion in this way are called 

interjections. 

How may we define an interjection ? 

An interjection is a word that is uttered merely to indicate 
some strong or sudden emotion of the mind. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the interjections in the following aentenees. 
Alas I my bird is dead t 

Hash t you will disturb his sleep. 
O for a calm and thankful mind I 
Pshaw I how ridiculous that is I 

2. Mention any other interjections you can think of. 

8. Write five sentences^ each containing an interjection. 



Do all the words of a sentence perform the same office ? 
No ; they perform different offices. 

What office do some perform ? 

Some are ruimes of things ; some express action ; some, 
quality ; others, relation ; and some are used to connect, etc. 
On this account words have been arranged in classes, called 

Parts of Speech. 

What are the names of the Parts of Speech ? 

The Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the Pronoim, the Verb, 
the Participle, the Adverb, the Conjimction, the Preposition, 
and the Interjection. 

That part of grammar which treats of the different parts of 
speech, and also into what classes they are divided, and how 
they are modified, is called Etymoiogy. 

What is etymology ? 
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XIII.— REVIEW.— DEFINITIONS. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words which make 
complete sense ; as, Beauty fades, — Hewa/rd sweetens labor. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

The parts of speech, or sorts of words, in English, 
are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, tlie Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

An article is the word the^ an, or a, which we put be- 
fore nouns to limit their signification ; as, the air, the stars; 
an island, a ship. 

A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned ; as, George^ York, man, 
apple, truth. 

An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a new 
book. — You two are diligent, 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun : as. The 
boy loves his book ; he has long lessons, and Jie learns them 
well. 

A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he a^jted 
upon : as, I am, I rvZe, I am rxded ; I love, thou lovest, he 
loves. 

A participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing, d, or ed, to 
the verb. Thus, from the verb rvle are formed three parti- 
ciples, two simple and one compound: as, 1, ntlmig ; 2, 
ruled ; 3, homing ruled. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or another adverb; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner ; as. They are now here^ 
studying very diligently. 
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A COl>J unction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence of 
the terms so connected ; as, " Thou and he are happy, he- 
ccume you are good." 

A preposition is a word used to express some relation 
of different things or thoughts to each other, and is gen- 
erally placed before a noun or a pronoun ; as. The paper 
lies hefore me on the desk. 

An interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind ; as, 
Oh ! alas ! ah ! jpoh ! jpshaw ! 

Question 8 for JReview. 

What is a sentenoe ? What are the principal parts of a f entence ? 
What is the subject? What is the predicate ? What is a declarative 
sentence ? An interrogative sentence ? An exclamatory sentence ? An 
imperative sentence ? What are adjuncts ? What are parts of speech ? 
What are the names of the parts of speech ? How many are there ? 
Give the definition of each. What is etymology ? 



XIV.— PARSING. 



Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence 
according to the definitions and rules of grammar. 

Mxerdses in Farsing. 

ExBBCiSE L — Point out in the foiO/owing aentenees (he verb, the noun, 
and the artieU, and parse each ae in the example. 

Example l.^The man walks. 

1. WaUcB is the verb, because it signifies action. 

2. Man is the noun, because it is the name of a person. 

8. T%e is the article, because it limits the signification of the noun, man. 

The sun shines. WiUiam reads. The fire bums. The ship sailed. 
John studies grammar. The boy told an untruth. The horse is a 
quadruped. A is an article. The flowers bloom. Ducks swim. Does 
the sun shine? Birds build nests. Columbus discovered America. 
Hawks kill chickens. Gain slew Abel. The sun ripens the fruit 
2* 
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ExBBCiBB II. — Paint atU the verb^ the noun, Hie artieUf the adjiectite, 
and thepronoun^ and parse eacli as in the first and second examples. 

Example 2. — ^An idle scholar disgraces his teacher. 

4. Idle is the adjective, becaote it expresses the quality of achoUir, 

6. Hi9 is the pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun tchokar. 

A good boj obeys his parents. Sarah learns her lessons. History ia 
a useful study. A disobedient boy disgraces his parents. The earth is 
a round body. Boys are heedless. They disregard their teachera 
Wisdom is the principal thing. A noble mind scorns a mean actioa. 
Washington was a true patriot. A good book is an interesting com- 
panion. William found the money which his careless brother lost. A 
friend should bear a friend^s infirmities. A faithful servant studies his 
master's interest A cheerful temper is a great blessing. 

Exercise III. — Distinguish the parts of speech in tit efcUotcing sentences, 
and parse each as in t/ie first, second, and third examples. 

Example 8. — The good scholar attends diligently and carefully to 
his lessons. 

ft. Diltgentty and oar^ully are adverbs, because they are added to the rorb at 
tend^ and ezprem manner. 

7. And is a conjunction, because ic connects the adverbs dMgtnii^waA. car^fuOif, 

8. 7o is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb aUend to the 

noun lettons. 

John and Peter are good scholars. James is a dishonest and idle 
lad. The rose is a beautiful and fragrant flower. Prosperity gains 
friends, and adversity tries them. William studies diligently, but 
Charles is idle. A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange is very deli- 
cious. The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. Candor, sincerity, 
and truth are amiable qualities. The horse runs swiftly. Caesar was 
a very famous general He conquered many nations, and invaded the 
island of Britain. Hark I the trumpet sounds. Alas t how unfortunate 
he is 1 The industrious and attentive scholar learns with great ease 
and rapidity. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood. Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the 
mental powers. The shortest life is long, if it leads to a better. 

Exercise IV. — State what part of speech is required in each of the fiA- 
lowing sentences; fiU tTie blanks, and parse each word. 

The man walks . John writes . Quicksilver is bright 

shining. boy is amiable talented ; he does 

not study. is beautiful fragrant. Set the book 

the . The bird flew a tree. The ship sailed the 
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harbor. The fear • punishment crime. My father has 

gone Boston, will return. The trayelers sat 

a . fire. The scholars have studied lessons, and 

know well. The hare is a timid animal. He runs 



away yerj • when he — — the least noise. 



XV.— ANALYSIS. 



Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence must contain two principal parts : the 
subject and the predicate. 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
a proposition. 

A simpie sentence is one that contains only one 
proposition ; as, " Fire bums." — " The truth wiU prevail." 

A phrase is a combination of two or more words 
expressing some relation of ideas, but no entire prop- 
osition ; as, " Of a good disposition." — " By the means 
appointed." 

The subject of a sentence generally consists of a noun or 
a pronoun, with or without adjuncts ; the predicate of a 
sentence consists of a verb, with or without adjuncts. 

An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun used in the 
predicate of a sentence, but relating to the subject, is 
called an attribute ; as, " Gold is yeUow.^^ — " Cain was 
a murderer.'^^ — " The sun is shinmg.'^^ — " It is A^." 

In analyzing a simple sentence, point out : — 

1. The subject. 

2. The predicate. 

3. The subject noun and its adjuncts. 

4. The predicate verb and its adverbial adjuncts. 

5. The object and its adjuncts. 

6. The attribute and its adjimcts. 
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Example I • — Contentment brings happiness. 

This is a simpla declantive sentence. The subject is contentment ; the predicate ii 
brings happinete^ of which brinift is the verb, and happiness the object. 

In tJiemme manner analyze the following sentences : — 
Yioe brings miseiy. Diligence is rewarded. Plants produce floweTs. 
Haste makes waste. Perseverance overcomes obstaclea The tree 
bears fmit. Vanity excites disgust The merchant sells goods. The 
sailors suffered shipwreck. Does William study grammar ? Can vice 
bring happiness ? Children should obey their parents. Does Charles 
obey his parents ? The bird has built a nest. 

Example 2. — All the objects of nature well deserve our 
diligent study. 

This is a simple doclarativo sentence. The subject is all the ohiectt pf nature ; the 
predicate is toeU deserve our diligent study. The subject noun is olt^dclc, and its adjoncts 
are a//, the^ and the phrase of nature ; the predicate verb Is deserve, and its adjuncts are 
the adverb well and the object study ; the adjuncts of the object are our and diUgent, 

In tJie same manner analyze VufoUowing : — 

The good scholar attentively studies his lessons. Many severe afflic- 
tions overtook that unfortunate man. He suddenly lost all his prop- 
erty. Every person highly praised William^s noble conduct. Caesar 
fought many great battles. William has carelessly torn John^s beauti- 
ful new book. The Athenians carefully observed 8olon*8 wise laws. 
The queen has wisely proclaimed a general peace. John yesterday 
found Sarah's new book. This benevolent young lady kindly teaches 
many poor children. Both these bad boys deserve severe punishment. 
The traveler related many amusing incidents. This merchant has just 
returned from Europe. In winter, the snow covers the ground. The 
love of truth should be carefully cultivated. Grammar teaches the 
right use of language. 

Example 3. — ^Filial ingratitude is a ahameful crime. 

A simple declarative sentence. Subject, ^laZ ingratitude ; predicate, is a shameful 
crime. Subject noun, ingratitude ; adjunct, Jllial, I'redicato verb, is ; adjunct, the at- 
tribute crime ; adjuncts of the attribute, a and shameful. 

In the sam^ manner analyze the following : — 

The sky is blue. The fields are green. Hy book is new. His book 
is very old. Honesty is the best policy. Napoleon was a great generaL 
Washington was a true patriot. New York is a great commercial city. 
Thomas Jefferson was the third president. Gold and silver are preciooa 
metals. Order is Heaven's first law. The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. The flowers of spring are very beautiful. 
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XVI.— CONSTRUCTION AND COMPOSITION. 

Construction is the combination of words into sen- 
tences. 

Composition is the combination of sentences to ex- 
press thought. 

In a composition the sentences are related to each other 
by tlie thoughts which they express. 

Do the sentences in the preceding exercise form a composition ? 
No ; because they are disconnected. They express thoughts 
that have no relation to each other. 

Uooercises. 

Construct the following: 

A sentence with a naun^ a verb, and adjuncte ofeacK 

A sentence with a stUfject noun, a predicate verb, and an object with 
its adjuncts, 

A sentence with a sutject pronoun^ a predicate verb, and an attribute 
noun with its adjuncts. 

A sentence with an adjective attribute, 

A sentence with an otject and other adjuncts in the subject and predicate. 

Write three sentences describing a tree. 

Write four sentences describing a fish. 

Write Jive sentences about a clock. 

Write several sentences forming a short composition on a dog. 

Cautions* — 1. Do not use the same word too often, nor 
express the same thought more than once. 

2. Avoid all slang expressions. 

3. Do not have too many short sentences. Join some of 
them together, so as to make the language more pleasing to 
the ear. 

4 Be careful to spell all the words correctly, to use capitals 
according to the rules, and to end each sentence with Vk period. 
Propositions and phrases are generally separated by a comma. 

Criticise the following : — 

The Cat, 

The cat has four legs. The cat catches mice. It is a quad- 
ruped. The cat can catch mice and rats, it can catch birds 
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too. The cat has soft fur. She purs when she is pleased. I 
have an awful nice cat His name is tabby. He is very fond 
of me. Once i got scratched by a Cat The cat is a useful 
animal in a House. 

Faults. — The ideas are not oonnected enongh. The words cat and 
eateli are repeated too often. The sentences are all short, making the 
style unpleasant. There are mistakes in capitals and panotnation. 
There are repetitions of the same idea in the first foor sentenoM, 

We will try to improve it. 

The Cat. 

The cat is a small quadruped, quite useful in a house, be- 
cause it can catch rats and mice. It can catch birds, too. It 
has soft fur, and purs when it is pleased. I have a nice cat, 
that is very fond of me. His name is Tabby. Once I was 
scratched by a cat 

Write iimilar compositions on: — 

The Horse. The Cow, The Sheep, The Canary Bird The Eagle, 
The Lion, TJie Elephant. TTie Camd. The Ostrich. 

Questions for Review. 

Define analysis. What are the principal parts of a sentence ? What 
is a proposition ? A simple sentence ? A phrase ? Of what does the 
suhjeot of a sentence consist ? The predicate ? What is an attribute ? 
How is a sentence analyzed ? What is meant by the constmction of 
sentences ? What is composition ? What cautions are given ? 



II. CLASSES AND MODIFICATIONS OF THE 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I.— ARTICLES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite articie. 

The definite article is the, which denotes some par- 
ticnlar thing or things ; as, The boy, t?ie oranges. 

The indefinite article is a/n or <z, which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, a/n 
orange. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is need whenever the 
following word begins with a Yowel sound ; as, An art, an end, an heir, 
an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. A is used whenever the foUowing 
word begins with a consonant sound ; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a 
one, a yew, a use, a ewer. Thus the sounds of w and y^ even when ex- 
pressed 1 7 other letters, require a and not an before them. 

JEocercise. 

Prefix the indefinite article nnortiio each of the f (Mowing : 
Apple. Horse. Eagle. Hour. Touth. Watch. Aunt. Onion. 

Union. Yoke. Heir. Hero. Elm. Honest man. Hour glass. Heir* 

loom. Useful thing. 



II.— NOUN8.— CLASSES. 

Kouns are divided into two general classes: proper 
and common. 

A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, or people, or gi'oup ; as Adam^ Boston^ the HiidsoQiy 
the Romoms^ the Azores^ the Alps. 

A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class of beings or things ; as. Beasts hird^fish^ insect^ crect- 
tnreSf persons^ children. 
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Among common noims are included the particular classes, 

collective, abstract, and verbal or participial 
nouns. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude, 

is the name of many individuals together ; as, council, meet- 
ing, committee, Jlock. 

2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular 

quality considered apart from its substance ; as, Ooodness, 
hardness, pride, fraiUy. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some 
action or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a 
participle, but employed as a noun ; as, '* The triumphing oi 
the wicked is short." 

Exercise. 

CloMify ihe naun» in the foUowing sentences, stating to what general 
or partieula/r doss each of them belongs, 

John^B father went to Philadelphia last week. The oonyention was 
held in Albany, the capital of the State of New York. Gain showed the 
hardness of his heart in the killing of his brother Abel. The Hudson 
River was discovered by Henry Hudson. The Greeks gained many vic- 
tories over the Persians. The Romans conquered many nations. Lon- 
don, the capital of England, is situated on the Thames River. 



III.— MODIFICATIONS.— PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The boy runs. The boys run. 

What is the subject noun in each of these sentences ? 
How do they differ ? 

The first means only one ; the second, more than one. 

What change is made in the word boy to indicate this ? 
The letter s is added to it. 

Such changes are called modificationSa 

Modifications sometimes refer to the different ways of using 
nouns, when no change is made in the word itself. 
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Nouns have modifications of four kinds ; namely, Per- 
sons, Numbers, Genders, and Cases. 

Persons- 
Persons are modifications that distinguish the speaker, 

the hearer, and the person or thing merely spoken of. 
There are three persons; the first, the second, and 

the third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker 

or writer; as, ^^ I Pwul have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer, 

or the person addressed ; as, " Robert^ who did this ? " 
The third person is that which denotes the person 

or thing merely spoken of ; as, " James loves his hook^ 

Obs. — The speaker seldom refers to himself by name as the speaker ; 
cwnsequentlj, noons are rarely used in the first person. 

Numbers. 

Numbers are modifications that distinguish unity and 
pluraKty. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the piural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but 
one ; as " The hoy learns." 

The plural number is that which denotes more than 
one ; as, " The hoys learn." 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s or es to the singular: as, hook^ hooks; hox^ 
hoxes. 

How to form the Piural from the Singular. 

1. When a singular noun ends in a sound which will unite with that 
of «, the plural is generally formed by adding s only, and the number 
of syllables is not increased : as, pen, pens ; grape^ grapes. 

2. But when the sound of s cannot be united with that of the primi- 
tive word, the plural adds « to final 6, and es to other terminations, and 
forms a separate syllable : as, page, pages ; fox, foxes. 
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8. Konna ending in o preceded bj a consonant, add e9, bat do noi 
inoxease their iqrllables : aa, moW>^ moUoei ; hen>^ heroes. Other nomm 
in add 8 only ; Bs;foUo, folios. 

4. Nouns ending in y preceded hy a consonant, change y into i, and 
add es, without increase of syllables : as, Jly^ JUes ; dviy^ duties. Other 
nouns in y add s only : as, day^ days; taOey, fXiUeys. 

6. The followiog nouns in /, change / into v, and add «9, for the 
plural; shsaf, leaf, loaf beef, tMef, calf haJf, elf shdf seff, wolf 
v>1iarf; as, shears, leaves, etc. Life, lives; knife, knives; wife, wives; 
are similar. 

6. The greater number of nouns in / and fe are regular ; as, fifes, 
strifes, chiefs, griefs, gulfs, etc. 

7. Many foreign nouns retain their original plural : as, areanum^ 
arcana; radius, radii; vortex, vortices; axis, axa; phenomenon, phe- 
nomena; seraph, seraphim, 

8. The following are very irregular: man^ men; woman^ women; 
child, children ; brother, brethren [or bi'others] ; foot, feet ; ox, oxen ; 
tooth, teet/t, ; goose, geese ; louse, lice ; mouse, mice ; die, dice ; penny, 
pence. Dies, stamps, and pennies, coins, are regular. 

9. Some are alike in both numbers ; as, sheep, deer, swine, hose, 
mean^, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. 

10. Compounds in which the principal word is put first, Ysaj the 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the posaesa- 
ive case ; as, falher-in-law, fathers-in-law, father-in-^w^s, 

11. Compounds ending in ful, and all those in which the principal 
word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns ; 
OS, /landfuis, spoonfuls, mouthfuis, feUow- servants, man-servants. 

12. Nouns of multitude, when taken coUectiyely, admit the plural 
form ; as, meeting, meetings. But when taken distributively, they 
have a plural signification, without tho form ; as, '* The jury were 
divided." 

Obs. — Some nouns have no plural ; as, gold, pride, meekness. Others 
have no singular ; as, beUows, ides, tidings, scissors, tongs, vespers. 

JExercise. 

Write the following nouns in tfie plural number : — 

Child, box, life, tree, mouse, foot, tooth, knife, ox, brother, zadius, 
woman, goose, axis, handful, hero, loaf, vortex, basis, caigo, lady, 
sheep, success, meeting, species, die, means, aiiparatus, phenomenon, 
brother-in-law. 
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IV.— MODIFICATION8.-GENDER8 AND CASES. 

Genders. 

Genders are modifications that distingaiBli objects in 
regard to sex. 

There are three genders : the masculine, the femi- 
nine, and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes per- 
sons or animals of the male kind ; as, mcm^fatJier^ Jdng. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons 
or animals of the female kind ; as, womcm^ mother, qtceen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither male nor female ; Bk&jpen, ink, paper. 

Some noans may be applied to either sex; as, catisin, friend, neighbor^ 
parent^ person, servant. Such nouns are sometimes said to be of the 
common gender. Sometimes the sex can be determined by the context 

The sexes are denoted in three ways : — 

1. By the use of different names: as, hachdor, maid; boy, girl; 
brother, sister ; buck, doe ; bull, cow ; cock, hen, 

2. By the nse of different terminations: as, abbot, abbess; hero^ 
heroine; administrator, administratrix. 

8. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, cock-sparrow, Jien^ 
sparrow; man-servant, maid-servant; he^goat, she-goat; male relations, 
female rekiMons. 

Obs. — The names of things without life, used literally, are always 
of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented 
figuratively as having sex. Things remarkable for power, greatness, 
or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine ; as, the sun, time, death, sleep, 
fear, anger, winter, war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are 
spoken of as feminine ; an, the moon, earVi, nature, fortune, knowledge, 
hope, spring, peace. 

Cases. 

Cases are modifications that distinguish the relations 
of nouns and pronouns to other words. 

There are three cases : the nominative, the pos- 
sessive, and the Objective. 



\ 
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The nominative case is that form or etate of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a 
finite verb : as, The hoy runs ; /run. 

The posaessive case is that form or state of a noun 
or pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property: 
as, The hoy* 8 hat ; my hat. 

The objective case is that form or state of a noun 
or pronoun, which usually denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the hoy^ he knows tne, 

A word is formed of the letters which compose it. Any 
change in the letters, therefore, changes its form. Thus the 
form of the word hoy is changed to 601/8, and fox to foxes, in 
order to denote the plural number. Nouns of the masculine 
gender sometimes change their form to denote the feminine : 
as, abbotf abbess ; hero, heroine. Nouns, in English, undergo 
no change in form to denote case, except the possessive. 

The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singular 
number, by adding to the nominative s, preceded by an apos- 
trophe ; and, in the plural, when the nominative ends in 8, by 
adding an apostrophe only ; as, hoy, hoy's, boys'. 

Declension of Nouns. 

Tlie declension of a noun or a pronoun is a regulai 
arrangement of its numbers and cases. 
Nouns are declined as in the following examples : — 

BXAHPLB I.— FBIfiND. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. friend, Nom. friends, 

Poss. friend's, Poss. friends', 

Obj. friend; Obf. friends. 

EXAMPLE II.— MAN. 

Nom. man, Nom, men, 

Poss. man's, Poss. men's, 

Ob^'. man ; Obj. men. 
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EXAMPLE III.— FOX. 



Nom. 


fox, Nom, 


foxes, 


Pass. 


fox*s, P088, 


foxes', 


Obj. 


fox ; Olj. 

EXAHPLB IV. — PLY. 


foxes. 


Nom. 


fly, Nom. 


flies, 


P088. 


fly's, P088. 


flies'. 


Olo. 


fly ; 01^. 
Bxerdse. 


flies. 



In the mme manner write the deelennon of: — 

Goose, sheep, child, mouse, woman, wife, ox, horse, James, boy, 
lady, bird, prince, princess, teacher, scholar, parent, farmer. 

Meerdses in Analysis and Parsing. 

Analyze IhefciUomng sentences^ according to the examples on page 36 ; 
and parse the tooi'ds as in the following example. 

ExAMFTiK. — ^A bad boy took the bird's nesi 

A is the indeflnita article, and limits the signification of the nonn hoy. 

Bad is an adjective, and is added to the noan boy. 

Boy is a common noon ; of the third person, because it denotes a person spoken of ; 
of tlie HJngnlar nmnber, becanse it denotes only one ; of the masculine gender, because it 
denotes a male ; and in the nominatiye case, becanse it is the subject of the verb took. 

Took is a yerb, signifying action. 

TTktf is the definite article, limiting the signification of the noun hir^9. 

BirdCB is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, feminine gender (be- 
cause here it denotes a female bird), and in the possessiTe case, because it denotes the 
poflsession of the nest. 

JlTtfff is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gender (becanse 
it is neither male nor female), and in the objective case, because it is the object of the 
▼erfofool:. 

The cat has caught a moose. The dog canght a fox. The cow 
gives rich milk. The tree produces much fruit. The fire destroyed 
many fine buildings. The eagle has a piercing eye. William lost 
Hary^s new book. How did John break the boy*s slate ? Foxes' tails 
are generally very long. The bird's plumag^e is quite beautiful. Birds' 
feathers are very light. The men's work was toilsome. Caesar made 
many conqiiests. Bome had many great generals. Washington's char- 
acter was truly great. A soldier's life is always perilous. 
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JExereises in ConstrucUon. 

1. Write three unteneee^ each eonUUning a tumn in the nominative 
caee; — threej each containing a noun in the objective ease /—three, each 
containing a noun in the poeeeetite caee. 

2. Write a eentenee containing one noun in the nominative caee, one in 
the objeetite caee, and one in the poteessice case, 

8. Write sentences, each containing one or more of the foQowing 
words : — 

Man* 8, farmer's, houae, bam, field, ploaghing, planting, sowing seed, 
lakes, rivers, streams, fish, net, Ghades's, boat, ship, school-master, lov- 
ing, kind, teacher, parents*, obey, commands, disobedient, never, 
wrong, always, tmth, brothers, sisters, beantifnl, disgraoefnl, coor- 
ageous, James's, Charles's, William's, princes', princess's, brother-in- 
law's. 

Obs. — To avoid the doable hissing sound of «, the possessive case is 
sometimes indicated bj the apostrophe only, the t being omitted : as, 
Moses' rod ; the princess' portrait ; for conscience' sake. As a rule, 
however, the s should always be used. 

A noun in the possessive case is an adjective adjunct. It 
may be changed into a simple phrase adjunct by using the 
preposition of and the novm in the objective case ; as, The 
deer's horns, — equivalent to The horns of the deer. 

4. Construct a sentence from each oftJie following, changing the phrase 
form into tfie possessive, or the possessive into the phrase. 

The cunning of the fox. The sagacity of elephants. The bleating 
of the sheep. The diamonds of the princess. Birds' nests. The kind- 
ness of the lady. The dresses of the ladies. The king's authority. 
The teacher's efforts. The patriotism of Washington. The enterprise 
of Columbus. The kindness of William Peun. The telescope of Lord 
Rosse. The works of Charles Dickens. 

5. Write three sentences on sheep, using the loord in the singular 
and pllu7'al, and in the nominative, possessive, and objective case, 

6. Write three sentences, in a similar manner, on tlce foUomng 
subjects : — 

Tooth, valley, fox, calf, fly, father-in-law, spoonful, goose, child, 
woman, nephew, niece, empress, governor, governess. 
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Questions for Review. 

How are the articles distinguished ? Define each« Into what gen- 
eral classes are nouns divided ? Define each. What particular classes 
are Indaded among common noons ? Define each. What are modifi- 
cations ? What are the modifications of nouns ? Define each. How 
many persons are there f Define each. How many numbers ? Define 
each. How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? Mention 
some of the irregular modes of forming the pluraL How many genders 
are there ? Define each. When is a noun said to be common in gender, 
or of the common gender ? In what ways axe the sexes denoted ? How 
many cases have nouns ? Define each. What is meant by the farm of 
a word ? How is the possessive case formed ? What is the declen- 
sion of a noun ? Decline friend^ mauy fox^ fly. 



v.— ADJECTIVES.— OLA88E8. 

Adjectives may bo divided into six classes; namely, 
common, proper, numeral, pronominal, par- 
ticipial, and compound. 

A common acyectlve is any ordinary epithet, or 
adjective denoting quality or situation ; as, Goody had^ 
pedcefuLy wa/rlike — easteruj western^ outer ^ inner. 

Obs. — The word epithet has the same meaning as adjective. It sig- 
nifles added to, 

A proper acyectlve is one that is formed from a 
proper name ; as, Americcm^ Jikglishy Platonic. 

A numeral acyectlve is one that expresses a definite 
number; as, One^ tvooy three^four^ etc. 

Numeral adjectives are of three kinds : namely, 

1. Cardinal; as, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eta 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, sevens, 
etc. 

8. Mtdtiplieative ; as, Single or alone, douhle or twofold, triple or 
threefold, quadruple or fourfold, etc. 

A pronominal acUoctlve is a definitive word which 
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may either accompany its noun, or represent it understood ; 
as, ^^ All [men] join to guard what each [man] desires to 
gain." 

The following ore the principal pronominal adjeotivea : AM^ any^ 
hotkt ^^*^i either, every, few, farmer, first, latter^ last, many, neither, 
none, one, other, eame, some, nich, thie, that, vMjh, whcU^ 

A participial acyectlve is one that has the form of 
a participle ; as, An cmivsing story. 

A compound acUectlve is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together ; as, Nutrbrown^ IcmghteV' 
lovinffj four-footed. 

JSxercise. 

Classify the adjectives in thefoUawing, and state to tohat sub-eUus each 
of the numeral adjectives belongs : 

Fragrant flowers. Ripe fruit. Abundant harvesta. Usefol books. 
An interesting tale. Roman soldiers. An outer room. A charming 
picture. Twenty dollars. The German language. An old-fashioned 
chair. The fourth president. The other presidents. AU things. 
Quadruple measure. Thirty-five cents. The lowing herd. The nine- 
teenth century. A dark-eyed maiden. Ten Arabic figures. The Bo- 
man notation. Everlasting life. A beloved object The Augustan 
age. Triple time. A fresh-looking youth. A milk-white horse. 



VI.— ADJECTIVES.— MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but the 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective, to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hardy harder^ hardest. 

There are tliree degrees of comparison ^ the positive^ 
the comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed by 
the adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, sqftj good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the 
positive ; as, harder, softer, better. 
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The superlative degree is that which is not ex- 
ceeded ; as, hardest^ softest^ lest 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
different degrees, cannot be compared ; as, two, second, aU, 
total, irainortal, i/rvfmite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but not in 
form, are compared by means of adverbs ; as, skillful, more 
skillful, most skillful, — skillful, less skillful, least skillful. 

Diminution of quality is expressed, in like manner, by the adverbs 
less and least : as, mse^ less wise, least mse; famau^ less famous, least 
famous. 

Most adjectives of more than one syllable, must be compared by 
means of the adverbs; because they do not admit a change of termina- 
tion : thus, we may say, virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous; but not 
virtuous, virtuouser^ virtuousest. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the compara- 
tive degree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative 
by adding est, to them ; as. 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative, 

great, greater, greatest, 

wide, wider, widest, 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The method of compariison by er and est, is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in ^ or mute e. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good, 
better, best; bad or iU, worse, worst; little, less, least; 
much, more J most ; mxiny, more, m^st ;^far, fa/rther, far- 
tkest ; late, later or latter, latest or last, 

Obs. — The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a variation 
of the adjective. The words may with more propriety be taken sepa- 
rately, the degree being ascribed to the adverb, or to each word. 

Mxercise. 

Compare the following a^eetives, regularly, irregularly^ or by means 
of adverbs, as each may require : — 

Long, wise, gentle, noble, famous, useful, fortunate, happy, elegant, 
little, smaU, many, few, late, early, virtuous, beautiful, narrow, simple. 

3 
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VII.-PRONOUN8.— OLA8SK8. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; personal y 
relative, and Interrogative. 

A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows bj^ 
its form of what person it is. 

That is, the word itaelf shows whether it is of the first, second, or 
third person. 

Tlie simple personal pronouns are five : namely, /, of 
the first persoif ; ttiou^ of the second person ; he, she^ and 
Uy of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : namely, 
myself J of the first person ; thyself of the second person ; 
hi7nselfy Jiersdf and itself of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are used when an action reverts 
upon the ag^nt, or for special emphasis ; as, ** He injured himself,'''* — 
** lie Mmaeif is to blame." 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are loJw^ which^ whdt^ and tliat / 
and the compounds wJioever or whosoever^ wkichevet* or 
whichsoever^ whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to that 
which^ or those which j and is, therefore, to be considered 
as including both the cmtecedent and the relative. 

An Interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with 
which a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are, who^ which^ and what * 
being the same in form as the relatives. 

Who is usually applied to persons only ; which , though formerly 
applied to persons, is now confined to brute animals and inanimate 
things; what, as a mere pronoun, is applied to things only ; that is 
applied indifferently to persons, animals, and things. 
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What is sometimes equivalent to an article or adjective and a rela- 
tive, being placed before the noun which it represents : as, ** W/iat 
money we had was taken away ; ^ that is, The money tohieh we had, etc. 
— ** What man but enters, dies ; *' that is, An$f man toho^ etc. The 
compound whatever or wh€Usoever has the same construction. 



VIII.— PRONOUNS.— MODIFICATIONS AND DECLEN- 
SION. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nouns ; namely, 
PersonSy NwrnhevBy Omders, and Cases. 

In the personal pronoun, most of these properties are indicated by 
the words themselves ; in the relative pronoun, it is necessary to refer 
to the antecedent which it represents ; and in the interrogative to the 
word, usually in the answer, which it represents ; as, '^ Who did this ? 
John," 

The gender of the personal pronouns of the first and second person 
is to be determined by referring to the words for which they are used. 

Declension of Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

ly of the first person. 

Sing. N(ym. I, Plur. Norn, we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss, our, or ours, 

Olj. me; 06/. us. 

Thou 9 of the second person. 

Sing. N(mi. thou, Plur. Norn, ye, or you, 

Poss, thy, or thine, Poss, your, or yours, 

Obj, thee; 0^'. you. 

He, of the third person. 

Sing. N(m, he, Plur. Nmn, they, 

Poss, his, Poss, their, or theirs. 

Obj. him ; OtQ. them. 
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8h6f of the third person. 

8ing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

F08S. her, or hers, Pass, their, or theirs, 

0^'. her; 0^\ them. 

Ity of the third person. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. its, Pass, their, or theirs, 

0^'. it; Oy. them. 

The compound persomd pronouns all want the possessive 
case, and are alike in the nominative and objective cases ; as. 

Sing. Nom. myself, Piur. Nom. ourselves, 

Poss. Poss. 

O^*. myself; 0^'. ourselves. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus de- 
clined : — 

WhOf applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

0^'. whom ; 0^\ whom. 

WI1 Icily applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Piur. Nom. which, 

Poss. * Poss. 

Oly. which ; 0^'. which. 

Whaty generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 
Poss. Poss. 



0^'. what ; Ohj. what. 



* Whose is Bometiines used as the possessive case of which ; as, ** A religion whose ori- 
gin is divine/'— i7to<r. 
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Thaty applied to persons, animals, arid things. 

Sing. Nmi. that, Plur. Ncrni. tliat, 

Poss, Poss. 



Oy. that ; Obj. thai 

The compound relative piononns, viTioever or whosoeDer, toMchever or 
toJiie/isoever, and wJiateoer or whatsoever, are declined in the same man- 
ner as the simples, uiho, tohieh, what, 

JExercises. 

1. Write the namiiiative piurcU of thefoUomng pnmouM : — 

1, thoQ, he, she, it, who, which, what, that. 

2. Write tlie declension of iliefodowing : — 
Myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, whosoever. 

8. Correct the form of each of the f (Mowing : — 

Her*s, it's, oui^s, your's, their^s, who*s, hisself, theirselves. 

4. Write the objecti'oe singular and plural of all the simple pronouns, 

5. Write sentences, each containing one of tJie foUowing pronouns : — 
Him, them, me, their, myself, himself, themselves, who, whom, 

which, what, that, whoever, whomsoever, whichever. 



Analysis.— Clauses. 

When simple sentences are connected, they form com" 
pound or complex sentences, and are then called 

clauses. 

A clause, therefore, is a division of a compound or a 
complex sentence. 

Compound or complex clauses are sometimes called mem* 

bers. 

A clause used as one of the principal parts of a sentence, or 
as an ac^unct to any word in it, is called a dependent 

clause. 

The clause on which it depends, or of which it forms a part, 

is called the principal clause. 

A complex sentence is one composed of a principal 
clause and one or more dependent clausea 
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When neither of the component daufies of a sentence is de- 
pendent, it is called a compound Sentence* 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, or adverbs (then called COI\|unctive adverbs). 

A clause introduced by a relative pronoun, is often called a 

relative clause. 

The relative olause is a dependent oUnse, and the Bentenoe in which 
it oocurg is therefore complex. It is not, however, always a modifffing 
olaose, being sometimes used to express an addUioncU fact. Thus in 
the sentence, ** This is the man that committed the deed," the relative 
clause modifies the noon man ; bnt in the sentence, *' I gave the book 
to John, who has lost it,** it is equivalent to ** and he has lost it.'* In 
each case it is used like an adjective. 

When adjuncts are used to change the meaning of the term 
to which they are applied, they are often called modlflcS" 
tlons : as, A good boy. — ^An hone^ man. — The fire bums 
brightly, 

Eocercises. 
Analyala. 

8taU whether the sentence is complex or compound; separate it into 
its component clauses ; analyze each as in t/ic previous examples. 

Example 1. — ** The messenger who was sent, has returned." 

A complex declarative sentence ; the principal clause is, T%b meatenger hat returned, 
and the dependent clause is. Who toae eent, an adjunct of meeeenger; the oonnectlre 
word is who. 

The subject noun of the principal clause is meaaenger ; the predicate verb Is, haa re- 
turned ; the adjuncts of the subject noun are the, and the relative clanse, who woe eent ; 
the predicate contains no adjuncts. The subject of the dependent clause, istoAo, and 
the predicate, wae eent ; neither has any adjuncts. 

Example 2, — ** Deeds are fruit, but words are only leaves.'* 

A compound declarative sentence ; consisting of the two simple clauses, Deede are 
fruit and Worde are onJy leaves^ connected by but. 

The subject of the first clause is deeds ; the predicate is are fruity consisting of the 
verb are and the attribute noun fruit. The subject of the second clanse is word* ; the 
predicate, are only teaveSf consisting of the verb are and its adjunct onlp, and the attri« 
bnte noun leavee. 

Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment. The young 
man who embezzled his employer's money, was yesterday arrested. 
Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins. He that walketh 
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uprightly, walkeUi rarely. Them that honor me I will honor. I im- 
mediately peroeived the object which he pointed out. Who can respect 
a man that has lost his self-respect ? Whoever dreads punishment, suf- 
fers it alieady. He imprudently reported what his friend had told him. 
You may purchase whatever you need. What cannot be prevented 
must be endured. You should carefully avoid rudeness, which always 
ezdtes ill-wilL Cnsar, who conquered many nations, was assassinated. 
Art is long, and time is fleeting. Virtue is its own reward, and vice 
brings its own punishment. We always respect a man who scrupulously 
observes the truth. Washington, who faithfully served his country, 
was universally admired. Every one despised Benedict Arnold, who 
betrayed his country. War is the law of violence ; peace, the law of 
love. 

Parsing.— (ExAMPLB 1.) 

T%e is tlie definite urtlole, limiting the lignifloatiQn of the noon metMnger, 

Menenger is a common noun, of the third penonf iringnlar number, conmion in gen- 
der, and iu the nominative oaae, being the eabjeot of the yerb ha9 returned. 

"Who is a relative pronoun, representing the antecedent meuenger in the third person, 
Blngnlar number, and common gender : it is in the nominative case, being the subject 
of the verb wae eent, 

Wm eent is a verb, representing its subject as acted upon. 

Ma» reiumed is a verb, representing its subject as acting. 

Construction. 

1. Write five compound sentences^ each, coneieting of two simple clauses^ 
connected by and or but. 

2. Write five complex sentences^ each containing a simple relative clause. 

Punctuation. — The simple clauses composing a compound sen- 
tence should be separated by a comma ; but when a comma is used to 
separate the parts of either, a semicolon should be employed. 

A relative clause should be separated by a comma, unless it Ib used 
as a modifying adjunct. 

When a relative clause is a modifying adjunct, it can often 
be changed to an adjective or participle ; and the sentence 
will then become simple. Thus, The pupil who is diligent will 
excely can be changed to, The diligent pupU itnU exc^L Some- 
times a phrase consisting of a noun and an adjective can be 
substituted for the relative clause and the antecedent. Thus, 
He who labors faithfully will Sfucceed^ is equivalent to, A faith* 
ful laborer will succeed. 
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8. Change thefcUomng complex into timpU sentences hy either qf theu 
tieo methods : — 

No person that has reason would believe that statement. He who 
does wrong should be punished* A boy who plajs truant will oome to 
shame. Children who disobey their parents oannot be happy. Lines 
that are parallel never meet. A figure that has three angles is a tri- 
angle. He who tells an untruth will get into trouble and disgrace. 
They who slander others break the divine commandments. They who 
rob birds of their nests are very crueL 

When the relative clause is not a modifying adjunct^ the 
sentence can be made compound by substituting for the rela- 
tive pronoun a conjunction and a personal pronoun. Thus, 
John, toho committed the fault, has been forgiven, may be 
changed to, John committed the fault, but he has been forgiven. 

4. Change in ifiis manner ilie foUainng complex to compound sen^ 
tences: — 

Use such conjunctions as and, if, but, because, since. 

The eye, that sees all things, cannot see itself. Mr. Brown, who 
was 80 seriously injured, has recovered. Washingrton, who was a true 
patriot, saved his country. Arnold, who betrayed his country, was 
despised. Mr. Smith's brother, who went to Europe last year, has 
returned. Jameses book, which his father bought for him, has been 
lost. Alice^s new silk dress, which her mother gave her, is spoiled. 
William^s brother Henry, who told an untruth, cannot be believed. 

Composition. 

Write a composition consisting of simple, compound, and compiex sen* 
tences, describing each of the following objects, stating its use, the parte 
of whicJi it is composed, the mxiterials of which ea/ih of tfiese parts is 
made, and toTiat different trades or occupations are concerned in its 
manufacture. 

A book. A slate. A pen. A house. A plough. A piano. A ship. A 
chair. A skate. A bottle. A stove. A carpet. A knife. A china tea set. 
A map. A globe. A watch. A clock. A bell. A carriage. 

The teacher should supply all information that may be needed by the pupils, in order 
to make the descriptions sufficiently full and accurate, but should be careful that the 
pupils use their own language, and apply the rules and principles already learned. 
Where others are violated, the corrections may be made arbitrarily. In this way, th« 
habit of correctly using language will be cultivated. 
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Questions for Iteview. 

Into what classes may adjeotiyes be divided ? Define each. Of how 
many kinds are numeral adjectives ? Give an example of each. Name 
the principal pronominal adjectives. What modifications have adjec- 
tives ? What is comparison ? How many degrees are there ? Define 
each. What adjectives cannot be compared? How are adjectives 
regularly compared ? Give examples of irregular comparison. 

Into what classes are pronouns divided ? Define each. What kind 
of a pronoun is what? How are the relatives wTio, which, what, and 
that applied? To what is the relative what sometimes equivalent? 
What modifications have pronouns ? How are these indicated ? De- 
cline each of the personal pronouns. Each of the relative pronouns. 

What is a clause ? A member ? What is a dependent clause ? A 
relative clause ? What is a complex sentence ? A compound sentence ? 
When are adjuncts called modifications ? 



IX.— VERBS^CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their form^ into four 
classes: regular, Irregular, redundant, and de- 
fective. 

A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
tlie perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, love^ hved^ 
lovrnffy loved. 

Whether a verb is regular or irregular depends upon the changes 
which it undergoes in order to express differences in the mode, time, 
and other circumstances of the action or being indicated by the verb. 
Thus, the verb walk becomes walked in order to express a past action ; 
while the participle is derived by adding ing or ed; as, walking, walked. 
These additional syllables, which change the primitive form of the 
verb, are called inflections. In some languages they are very numerous, 
but in English they are quite few. 

The preterit is the form for the past. 

There are four parts in every verb from which all others are de- 
rived : the present, the past or preterit, the imperfect participle (always 
ending in ing\ and the perfect participle. When these are given, all 
other parts of the verb become known. Hence they are called the 
principal parts. 
8* 
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An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; 
as, see, saw^ seeing, see^i. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular; as, thri/ve, thrived or 
tfi^rove, thrivmgy thri/ved or thriven. 

A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses; as, heware, 
ought, quoth. 

Regular verbs form their preterit and perfect participle by adding 
d to final e, and ^ to all other terminations. The verb hear, Jieard, 
hearing^ heard^ adds d to r, and is therefore irregular. 

Verbs are divided again, with respect to their signifi- 
cationj into four classes: actlve-transltlve, actlve- 
Intransltlve, passive, and neuter. 

An actlve-transltlve verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has some person or thing for its object ; 
as, " Cain slew Ahd.^^ 

An actlve-lntransltlve verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; as, 
, " John walTcsP 

A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, " I am com- 
pelled.^'* 

It must be understood that a passive verb expresses action, but 
action received, not performed, by the subject. Thus,i the object of the 
action becomes the subject of tfie verb. Hence, every active-transitive 
verb may be changed into a passive verb by making the object of the 
former the subject of the latter. 

A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither action 
nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; as, 
"Thou or^."— "He sleeps:' 
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Mxerci8e». 

1. ClasHfy all the verbs in the foUomng sentences, bath as to form and 
tignifieation : — 

[See lift of Irregnlar Yerbi, page 79.] 

He was chosen president. Mr. Smith drove a skittish horse. The 
onp was broken. I have written a letter. He won the wager. John 
is honest. The plant grows. The dog is howling. The ship sailed 
yesterday. The boiler burst. Beware of slanderers. The father chid 
his son. The king sat on his throne. The sluggard sleeps too long. 
The boy swam across the stream. The cat sprung on the mouse. He 
has given away his knife. The river is frozen. 

2. Construct another sentence from each of the verbs in the above exer- 
cise, using a different form. 

8. Write three sentences^ each containing a regtdar verb ; — also three^ 
each containing an irregular verb ; — three, each containing a redundant 
verb; — and one containing a defective verb. 



X.— VERBS.— MODIFICATIONS. 

The modifications, or inflections, of verbs are for two pur- 
poses : 1. To express some particular manner or time of the 
being, action, or passion. 2. To indicate the person and 
number of the subject or nominative. Hence it is said : — 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
moods, tenses, persons, and numbers. 

Moods. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods: the infinitive, the indica- 
tive, the potential, the subjunctive, and the 
Imperative. 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited man- 
ner, and without person or number ; as. To read^ to apeak. 
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The infinitive mood has no person or nnmber— that is, no inflections 
to indicate person or nnmber, because it has no subject nominatiye. 
It may have a subject, that is, a word indicating the person or thing of 
whom the being or action is indirectly asserted ; bnt this word must 
be in the objective case, depending upon some other verb. Thus, in 
the sentence, I told John to toritSy John is the subject of the infinitive 
tonte^ and the object of the verb told; hence, in the objective caae. 

A verb in any other mood than the inflnitiye is called, by 
"way of distinction, a finite verb> 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
simply indicates or declares a thing, or asks a question : 
as, I mrite / you know / Do you know f 

The potential mood is that form of the verb which 
expresses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity of the 
being, action, or passion : as, I cam, read ; we must go. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb 
which represents the being, action, or passion, as con- 
ditional, doubtful, and contingent; as, "If thou go^ see 
that thou offend nof 

The imperative mood is that form of the verb 
which is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or 
permitting ; as, " Depart tliou." — " Be comfortedP 

Tenses. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb which dis- 
tinguish time. 

There are six tenses; the present, the Imperfect, 
the perfect, the pluperfect, the first-future, and 
the second-future. 

The present tense is that which expresses what 
now eosista^ or is taking place : as, " I Tiea/r a noise ; some- 
body is coming.^^ 

The imperfect tense is that which expresses what 
took place, or wa^ occurring^ in time fully past : as, " I saw 
him yestei'day ; he was walking out." 
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The perfect tense is that which expresses what Km 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fully past ; 
as, " J home Been him to-day." 

The pluperfect tense is that which expresses what 
had taken place, at some past time mentioned ; as, ^^ I had 
seen him, when I met you." 

The first-future tense is that which expresses what 
wiR take place hereafter ; as, " I %haU see him again." 

The second-future tense is that which expresses 
what wUl have taken place, at some future time mentioned ; 
as, " I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon.". 

There are two circumstances on which the distinction of tense is 
based: — 

1. Whether the time is present, past, or future, 

2. Whether the action is perfect or imperfect — complete or incom- 
plete—in regard to each distinction of time. 

Hence, there most be six tenses to express this twofold distinc- 
tion:— 



1. Present \ 

2. Past V 

3. Futore ) 

4. Present \ 

5. Past t 

6. Fntnre ) 



Imperfect 
or Indefinite 



Perfect . 



t Present Tense. 
•< Imperfect Tense. 
( First Future Tense. 
t Perfect Tense. 
•< Pluperfect Tense. 
( Second Future Tense. 



Inflections. 

As there are two nunibers and three persons, there must be 
six distinctions for which a verb may be inflected, or changed, 
to agree with its subject ; but, as aheady stated, the inflec- 
tions used in EngHsh are very few. Thus, the verbs love and 
go, in the indicative mood, present tense, have only the follow- 
ing forms : — 



Binguiar. Plural, 

Istper. love, love, 

2d per, loves^, love, 

3d per, loves; love, 



Singular. Plural. 

Istper, go, go, 

2d per. goest, go, 

3^ per. goes ; go. 
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It will be seen that there are only two inflections, both in 
the singular : the addition oi M or est for the second person, 
and « or e8 for the third ; the first person, singular, and all 
the persons in the plural being alike. 

The third person singular was anciently formed in ^ or e^i, 
but this inflection is now only used in the formal or solemn 
style. 

The oDly regular termbiations that are added to Yer1)B, are ing, d, or 
ed, 8t OT eit, s or es, th or eth, Ing, and th or eth, always add a iiyllable 
to the Terb, except in doth, hath^ saith. The rest, whenever their 
sound will unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are added 
without inoreaslng the number of syllables ; otherwise, they are sepa- 
rately pronounced. 



XI.-CONJUQATION OF VERBS. 

The OOlVi ligation of a verb is a regular arrange- 
ment of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and parti- 
ciples. 

Thei*c are four principal parts in the conjugation of 
every simple and complete verb ; namely, the present, 
the preterit, the imperfect participle, and the 
perfect participle. A verb which wants any of tlicso 
parts, is called defective. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 
principal parts of another verb, to express some particular 
mode and time of the being, action, or passion. 

The auxiliaries are doy he, hm^e, shall, will, may, can^ 
and must, with their variations. 

Obb. — Some of these, especially do, he, and haM^ are also used as 
principal yerbs. 
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Verbs Conjugated* 

Simple Form, Active or Neuter. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that which 
makes the present and imperfect tenses without auxiliaries ; 
but even in these, auxiliaries are required for the potential 
mood, and are often preferred for the indicative. 

CONJUGATION OP THE VERB LOVE. 
Principai Parts. 

Present Preterit Imperfect Participle, Perfect Participle. 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. To love. 
Perfect Tense, To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

M per. He loves ; Sd per. They love. 

This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary do to the 
verb ; — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the preterit In all regular verbs, 
it adds doT edio the present, but in others it is formed variously. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thoulovedstj 2. You loved, 

3. He loved ; 3. They loved. 



\ 
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Thifl tenie may aIbo be formed bj prefizing the ftoxiliaiy cUd to the 
present: — 

dingvhr. Plural 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst loTe, 2. You did love, 

3. He did loye ; 3. They did loye. 

Perfect Tense. 

Thifl tense prefixes the auziliaiy have to the perfect participle :— 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the aoxiliaiy had to the perfect participle : — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

First-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary shall or will to the present : — 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : 

Singular, PlurcU, 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love ; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 
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Seoond-fUture Tense. 

This tenae prefizet the auxiliaries shaU have or wUl ha/te to the per« 
Beet participle : — 

Singular. Plural. 

L I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thoa wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He vrill have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

FOTRNTIAL HOOD. 
Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the anxfliaiy maff, can, or miut, to the radical 

-verb: — 

Bingtdar, Phiral. 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou maysi love, 2. Yoa may love, 

3. He may love ; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary nUgJU^ cauld^ would, or thotdd, to the 
mdioal verb : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thoa mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 3. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries may Tia/te, can have, or muit have, 
to the perfect participle :— 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries might have, eould have, wovld have^ 
Or ^unild have, to the perfect participle : — 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 
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BUBJUNOnVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tanae Is genezmllj tiaed to express some oonditioii on which a 
future soUon or event is affirmed. 

Singular. PiuraL 

1.111 love, 1. If we love^ 

2. If thou love, 2. If you lore, 

3. If he lore; d. If they love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with 
which it ia frequently connected, ia an indefinite tenae, referring to 
time past, present, or future. 

Singular, Plural 

1. If I loved, 1. If we lored, 

2. If thou loved. 2. If you loved, 

3. If he loved; 3. If they loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 
Plural, 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. Imperfect^ Loving. 

2. Perfect, Loved. 

3. Preperfectf Having loved. 



SYNOPSIS OP THE PIEST EXAMPLE. 

First Person, Singular. 

INDICATIVB. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall 
love, I shall have loved. Potential. I may love, I might love, I 
may have loved, I might have loved. SuBJUNcrrvs. If I love, If I 
loved. 
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Second Person, Singular. 

DICATIYB. Thou lorest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved. Thou hadst 
I, Thou wilt love, Thoa wilt have loved. Potential. Thou 
it love, Thou mightst love, Thoa majst have loved. Thou mightat 
loved. SUBJUKCTIYK If thou love. If thou loved. Imfeba- 
. Love [thou], CT Do thou love. 

Third Person, Singular. 

DiCATiYB. He lovea, He loved. He haa loved, He had loved, He 
love, He will have loved. Potential. He may love. He might 
He may have loved, He might have loved. Sxtbjunctiyb. If he 
If he loved. 

First Person, Plural. 

DICATIYB. We love. We loved, We have loved. We had loved. We 
love, We shall have loved. Potential. We may love, We might 
We may have loved. We might have loved. Subjxtnctiye. If we 
If we loved. 

Second Person, Plural. 

oicatiye. You love. You loved. You have loved, You had loved, 
will love, You will have loved. Potential. You may love. You 
t love, You may have loved. You might have loved. Subjunc- 
. If you love. If you loved. Imperativb. Love [ye ct you], or 
>u love. 

Third Person, Plural. 

3ICATIYB. They love. They loved, They have loved, They had 
, They will love. They will have loved. Potential. They may 
They might love. They may have loved, They might have loved. 
XTNCTIVE. If they love. If they loved. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB 

Principal Parts. 

"nU Preterit, Imperfect Participk, Petfiet PartioipU, 

). Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To see. 
Perfect Tense. To have seen. 
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INDIOATIVH MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

L I aee, 1. We see, 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 

8. He sees ; 3. They see. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I saw, . 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. Tou saw, 
8. He saw ; 8. They saw. 

Perfeot Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. Tou have seen, 
8. He has seen ; 8. They have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. Tou had seen, 
8. He had seen ; 8. They had seen. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Tbonwilt see, 2. Tou will see, 
8. He will see ; 8. They will see. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. Tou will have seen, 
8. He will have seen ; 8. They will have seen. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

JSingtdar, HuraL 

1. I may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

3. He may see ; 3. They may see. 

Inn perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 

3. He might see ; 3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I may have seen, 1. We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfaet Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen ; 3. They might hare seen. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. If I see, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 

3. If he see ; 3. If they see. 

Innperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 

3. If he saw ; 3. If they saw. 
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IMPERATIYB MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imp&rfeot. 2. The Perfect. 8. TJu Preperfect 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 



CONJUGATION OP THE VERB 

Principal Parts. 

Preeent. Preterit Imperfect Participle. Perfect ParticipU. 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. To be. 
Perfect Tense. To have been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PiuraL 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art^ 2. You are, 
8. He is ; 8. They are. 

Innperfeot Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I vras, 1. We virere, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You virere, 
8. He viras ; 3. They virere. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

3. He has been ; 8. They have been. 

m ■— -— ..I ,. I. _■__ ■ — ■- ■■■■! _ iiMi M 

* Wert ii tometlinet naed in poetry for toa9t ; m, ^* Vainly wert thou vredJ^—Byroti, 
** Whatever tboa art or toertJ^—Jd. 
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PiuperfDot Tense. 

dingnlar. IHuraL 

1. I had been, 1. We hadbeen, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. PlurdL 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

3. He will be; 3. They will be. 

Seoond-future Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall hare been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 

3. He will hare been ; 3. They will hare been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, IHural 

1. I may be, 1. We maybe, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be; 3. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 
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Plupertoet Tens«. 

iSEn^Mtor. FUiraL 

1. I might hare been, 1. We might hove been, 

2. Thoa mightst have been, 2. Toa might haye been, 

3. He might have been ; 8. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Fimral, 

1. If I be, 1. Hwe be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
a If he be; 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singviar, FfuraL 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were ; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 
Plural. 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect 2. The Perfect. 8. The Preperfeet. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Compound Form, Active or Neuter. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be oonjug^ted, bj adding the im- 
perfect participle to the auxiliary verb be, through all its changes : as, 
I am writing; He is sitting. 

This compound form of conjugation denotes a eonUnuance of the 
action or state of being, and is, on many occasions, preferable to the 
simple form of the verb. 
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COMPODND FORM OP THE YEKB READ. 

Principal Parts of the Simpie Verb. 

Present. PreterU. Imperfect Participle, Perfect Participle, 
Esad. Egad. Blading. B^ad. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. To be reading. 
Perfect Tense. To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singrdar. Plural 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 
8. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 

SingtUar, Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. Tou were reading, 
8. He was reading; 8. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading ; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 8. They had been reading. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading ; 3. They will be reading. 

4 
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SingtUar. 



Plural. 



Second-future Tense. 

1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 
8. He will have been reading ; 

1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 
8. They will have been reading. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sinffular, Plural, 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou maysi be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may be reading; 8. They may be reading. 

Inn perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

3. He might be reading ; 8. They might be reading. 



Singular, 



Plural. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Perfect Tense. 

1. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 
8. He may have been reading ; 

1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 
8. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading ; 

1. We might have been reading, 

2. You might have been reading, 

3. They might have been reading. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Stngvlar. Plural. 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If he be reading ; 8. If they be reading. 

Inn perfect Tense. 

SingtUar, PluraL 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 

3. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IMFEBATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 
Plural. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 

PARTICIPLES. 

:i. T7u Imp&rfecL 2. The Perfect, 3. The Preperfect, 

IBeing reading. Having been reading. 



Form of Passive Verbs. 

Fassive verbs, in English, are always compound, being 
formed from active-transitiYe verbs, by adding the perfect 
participle to the auxiliary verb be, through all its changes. 
Thus, from the active-transitive verb Zooe, is formed the pas- 
sive verb he loved. 

Obs. — In the compound farms of conjugation, the imperfect parti- 
ciple 18 sometimes taken in a paseive sense : as, ** The goods are eeUing; 
The ships are huUding ;^^ and the perfect participle of an active- 
intransitive verb, may have a neuter signification: as, ^*I am come; 
He i» risen; They arefaUen.^* The former are passive, and the latter, 
neuter terbs. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE PASSIVE VERB 

BE LOVED. 

Principal Parts of tlie Active Verb. 

Present Preterit Imperfect PartidpU. Perfect Partidp^^. 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INPINITIVB MOOD. 

PreserU Tense, To be loved. 
Perfect TeTise. To have been loved. 

INDIOATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 

3. He is loved ; 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I viras loved, 1. We weie loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved. 

Piuperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved 
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First-Future Tense. 



Singvlar. 

1. I shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 
8. He will be loved ; 



FiuraL 

1. We shall be loved, 

2. You will be loved, 

3. They will beloved. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Second-future Tense. 

1. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 

L We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



Bingrdar. 

1. I may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; 



Plural. 

1. We may be loved, 

2. You may be loved, 

3. They may be loved. 



Imperfect Tense. 

SingfOar. Plural 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

3. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Perfect Tense. 

1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Singxdar, 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved. 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Fiural 

1. If I be loved, 1. If we be loved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 

3. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved ; 3. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 
Plural. 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Impwfeet. 2. The Perfect. 3. The PreperfeeL 

Being loved. Loved Having been loved. 



Pornn of Negation. 

A verb is conjugated negatively, by placing the adverb not 
after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive and the 
participles take the negative first : — 

Inpinitivb. Not to love, Not to have loved. Indicative. I love 
not, or I do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, I 
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bad not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Potential. I 
xnaj, can, ar most not love ; I might, could, would, w should not love ; 
X maj, can, ct mnst not have loved ; I might, could, would, or should 
anot have loved. Subjxtkctiyb. If I love not, If I loved not. Pabti- 
OEPUsa Not loving, Not loved. Not having loved. 

Form of Question. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively, in the indicative and 
potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, or after 
the first auxiliary : — 

iNDiCATrvE. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved ? 
Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? Potential. May, can, &r must I 
love ? Blight, could, would, or should I love ? May, can, or must I 
have loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have loved ? 

Form of Question with Negation. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively, in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nominative 
and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first aux- 
iliary: — 

iNDiCATrvs. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Had I not loved ? Shall I not love ? Shall I not have loved ? Poten- 
TiAiu May, can, or must I not love ? Might, could, would, or should 
I not love ? May, can, or must I not have loved ? Might, could, 
would, or should I not have loved ? 





List of the 


Irregular Verbi 


\m 


Prueni, 


Pret&rit, 


hnpefrf, PaH. 


Perfect PartidpU. 


Abide, 


abode. 


abiding, 


abode. 


Axise, 


arose. 


arising. 


arisen. 


Be, 


was. 


being, 


been. 


Bear, 


bore (TT bare. 


bearing. 


borne or bom.* 


Beat, 


beat. 


beating, 


beat or beaten. 


Begin, 


began, 


beginning. 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld, 


beholding, 


beheld. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


beseeching. 


besought. 


Besets 


beset, 


besetting. 


beset. 



*AvfM signifies corrtoef; 5om signifles 5nw^A</oflA. 
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List of the Irregular Verbs.- 


-OanUnuetL 


FreumX. 


FreteriU 


Imperf. ParL 


Perfect PartieipU 


Bid, 


bid <yr bAde, 


bidding. 


bid or bidden. 


Bide, 


bode. 


biding. 


bode. 


Bind, 


bound. 


binding, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


biting, 


bitten or bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bleeding. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blowing. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


breaking, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


breeding. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


bringing. 


brought. 


Borrt, 


burst. 


bursting, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


buying. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast, 


casting. 


cast 


Chide, 


ohid. 


chiding. 


chidden or ohid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


choosing. 


chosen. 


Cleave,* 


cleft CT dove, 


deaving. 


deft or cloven. 


Cling, 


clung, 


dinging. 


dung. 


Come, 


oame, 


coming. 


come. 


Cost, 


oost, 


costing. 


cost. 


Creep, 


crept. 


creeping, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cutting. 


cut 


Deal, 


dealt. 


dealing. 


dealt 


Do, 


did. 


doing, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawing, 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 




Driye, 


drove, 


driving. 


driven. 


Eat, 


Sat or ate. 


eating. 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell, 


falling. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


feeding. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


feeling, 


felt 


Fight, 


fought. 


fighting, 


fought 


Find, 


found. 


finding, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flmging. 


flung. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


freezing, 


frozen. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flying, 


flown. 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaking, 


forsaken. 


Get, 


got. 


getting. 


got or gotten. 



* Cleave, to tplit, is irregular, as above ; ekacey to Hick, is r^fnl^ur, but cfooe was tot^ 
merly used in the preterit, for cUcneO, 
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List of the Irregular Verbe.— C 


'ontinued. 


PrtfMnt. 


Pretent 


Imperf, Part. 


Perfect Partu^ple. 


Give, 


gave, 


giving. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


going. 


gone. 


Grind, 


ground, 


grinding. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


growing. 


grown. 


Have, 


had, 


having, 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing. 


heard. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hiding, 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hitting, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


holding, 


held or holden. 


Hnrt, 


hurt. 


hurting, 


hurt 


Keep, 


kept. 


keeping. 


kept. 


Know, 


knew. 


knowing, 


known. 


Lay, 


laid, 


laying. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


leading, 


led. 


LeaYOy 


left. 


leaving, 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lending, 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


letting, 


let 


Lie {to rest] 


>. laji 


lying* 


lain. 


Lose, 


lost. 


lofdng. 


lost. 


Hake, 


made. 


making, 


made. 


Mean, 


meant. 


meaning. 


meant. 


Meet, 


met, 


meeting. 


met. 


Outdo, 


outdid. 


outdoing, 


outdone. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paying, 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


putting, 


put. 


Bead, 


r<^, 


reading. 


r6ad. 


Bend, 


rent, 


rending, 


rent. 


Bid, 


rid, 


ridding, 


rid. 


Bide, 


rode. 


riding, 


ridden. 


Bing, 


rang or rung. 


ringing, 


rung. 


Biae, 


rose. 


rising. 


risen. 


Bun, 


ran e^r run, 


running, 


run. 


Say, 


said. 


Baying, 


said. 


oee. 


saw. 


seeing, 


seen. 


iseeK, 


sought. 


seeking, 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold, 


selling, 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sending, 


sent. 


Set, 


set. 


setting. 


set. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaking. 


shaken. 


Rhed, 


shed. 


shedding, 


shed. 


Shoe, 


shod, 
4* 


shoeing. 


shod. 
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List of the Irregular Verbs«— (7<mf«MMd 


Pretent 


Preterit, 




Imperf, Part. 


Perfect Pdrtieipie, 


Shoot, 


shot, 




shooting, 


shot. 


Shut, 


shut, 




shutting, 


shut. 


Shred, 


ahred, 




shredding, 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk <?r 


shrank, 


shrinking. 


shrunk or ahmnkwi. 


Sing, 


sung or sang, 


Binging, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk <?r sank, 


sinking. 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 




sitting. 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew. 




slaying. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, 




sleeping. 


slept 


SUde, 


slid, 




sliding, 


slid or slidden. 


Sling, 


slung. 




slinging, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk, 




slinking, 


slunk. 


Smite, 


smote, 




smiting. 


smitten or emit. 


Speak, 


spoke. 




speaking, 


spoken. 


Spend, 


spent. 




spending. 


spent. 


Spin, 


spun. 




spinning. 


q>un. 


Spit, 


•pit, 




spitting. 


spit 


Spread, 


spread. 




spreading. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung or 


sprang. 


springing. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 




standing, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 




stealing. 


stolen. 


Stiok, 


stuck. 




sticking. 


stuok. 


Sting, 


stung. 




stinging. 


stung. 


Stride, 


strode. 




striding, 


stridden or strid. 


Strike, 


struck, 




striking, 


struck or stricken. 


Strive, 


strove. 




striving, 


striven. 


Sweep, 


swept, 




sweeping, 


swept. 


Swear, 


swore, 




swearing. 


sworn. 


Swim, 


swam, 




swimming. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 




swinging. 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 




taking, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 




teaching, 


taught 


Tear, 


tore. 




tearing, 


torn. 


TeU, 


told. 




telling. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 




thinking, 


thought. 


Throw, 


threw, 




throwing, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 




thrustiDg, 


thrust 


Tread, 


trod, 




treading. 


trodden or trod. 


Wear, 


wore, 




wearing. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 




weaving, 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept» 




weeping, 


wept 
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Preieni. 


Preterit. 


Imperf, ParU 


Perfect ParUeipU, 


Win, 


won, 


winning. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


winding, 


wound. 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wringing, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


writing, 


written. 



Hedundant Verba. 

The following table exhibits the redundant verbs as they 
are generally used, or as they may be used without gram- 
matical impropriety. The preferable forms are placed first. 

List of tlie Redundant Verbs. 



Pte$ent, 


Preterit. 


Imperf, Part, 


Perfect PaHioipU. 


Awake, 


awoke or awaked. 


awaking. 


awaked. 


BeUy, 


belaid or belayed, 


belaying, 


belaid or belayed. 


Bend, 


bent or bended, 


bending. 


bent or bended. 


Bereaye, 


bereft or bereaved. 


bereaving. 


bereft or bereaved. 


Bet, 


betted or bet. 


betting, 


betted or bet. 


Blend, 


blended or blent, 


blending. 


blended or blent. 


BleM, 


blessed or blest. 


blessing. 


blessed or blest. 


Build, 


built or builded, 


building. 


bnUt or builded. 


Bum, 


burned or burnt, 


burning. 


burned or burnt. 


Catch, 


caught or catched, 


catching, 


caught or catched. 


Clothe, 


clothed or olad. 


clothing. 


dothed or clad. 


Crow, 


crew or crowed, 


crowing. 


crowed. 


Curse, 


cursed e^r curst. 


cursing. 


cursed or curst. 


Dare, 


dared or durst. 


daring. 


dared. 


Dig, 


dug or digged, 


digfifinfir, 


dug or digged. 


Dream, 


dreamed or drCamt, 


dreaming, 


dreamed or drtomt. 


Dress, 


dressed or drest, 


dressing. 


dressed or drest. 


Dwell, 


dwelt or dwelled. 


dwelling. 


dwelt or dwelled. 


Geld, 


gelded or gelt. 


gelding. 


gelded or gelt. 


Gild, 


gilded or gilt. 


gilding. 


gilded or gilt. 


Gird, 


girded or girt. 


girding, 


girded or girt. 


Grave, 


graved, 


graving, 


graven or graved. 


Hang, 


hanged or hung, 


hanging, 


hanged or hung. 
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List of the Redundant Verbe^ 


'Cmtinusd. 


Jr7W6n*, 


PreUnU 


Impeff, Part 


Perfect PartieipU. 


Heave, 


heaved &r hove, 


heaving, 


heaved or hoven. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewing. 


hewed or hewn. 


Kneel, 


knelt or kneeled. 


kneeling, 


knelt or kneeled. 


Knife, 


knit or knitted. 


knitting, 


knit or knitted. 


Lade, 


laded, 


lading, 


laded or laden. 


Lean, 


leaned or ](^ant. 


leaning, 


leaned or Infant 


Leap, 


leaped or leapt. 


leaping. 


leaped or leapt. 


Learn, 


learned or learnt, 


learning. 


leasned or learnt. 


Light, 


lighted or lit. 


lighting. 


lighted (n- lit. 


How, 


mowed, 


mowing. 


mowed or mown. 


Pen (to ooop), penned or pent, 


penning. 


penned or pent. 


Quit, 


quitted or qoit. 


quitting. 


quitted or quit. 


Bap, 


rapped. 


rapping. 


rapped or rapt. 


Reave, 


reft or reaved, 


reaving. 


reft or reaved. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riving, 


riven or rived. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


sawing. 


sawed or sawn. 


Seethe, 


seethed or sod, 


seething, 


seethed or sodden. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaping, 


shaped or shapen. 


Shave, 


shaved, 


shaving. 


shaved or shaven. 


Shear, 


sheared, 


shearing, 


sheared or shorn. 


Shine, 


shone or shined. 


shining. 


shone or shined. 


Show, 


showed, 


showing. 


shown or showed. 


SUt, 


slit or slitted, 


slitting, 


slit or slitted. 


Smell, 


smelled or smelt. 


smelling. 


smelled or smelt. 


Sow, 


sowed, 


sowing. 


sown or sowed. 


Speed, 


sped or speeded. 


speeding, 


sped or speeded. 


Spell, 


spelled or spelt. 


spelling. 


spelled or spelt. 


SpiU, 


spilled or spilt. 


spilling. 


spilled or spilt. 


Split, 


split or splitted. 


splitting. 


split or splitted. 


Spoil, 


spoiled or spoilt. 


spoiling. 


spoiled or spoilt. 


Stave, 


staved or stove, 


staving. 


staved or stove. 


Stay, 


staid or stayed. 


staying. 


staid or stayed. 


String, 


strung, 


stringing. 


strung or stringed. 


Strow, 


strewed, 


strewing. 


strewed or strewn. 


Sweat, 


sweat or sweated, 


sweating, 


sweat or sweated. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swelling. 


swelled or swollen. 


Thrive, 


thrived. 


thriving, 


thriven or thrived. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxing. 


waxed or waxen. 


Wet, 


wet w wetted, 


wetting, 


wet or wetted. 


Wont, 


wont, 


wonting, 


wont or wonted. 


Work, 


worked or wrought, 


working. 


worked 07* wrought 
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Defective Verbs. 

When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the 

'fc^nses usually derived from those parts are, of course, also 

^^vanting. All the auxiliaries, except do, be, and have, are de- 

:fectiye ; but, as they become parts of other verbs, they do not 

ir^eed the parts which are technically said to be wanting. 

The following list contains all the defective verbs, except 
Tnethinka, with its preterit methought, which is impersonal and 
i.rregular (equivalent to it thinks me — it seems to me). Imper- 
sonal verbs are used only in the third person ; as, It rains. 



Present 


List of the De 

Preterit 


ifective Verbs. 

Present, 

Shall, 

Will, 

Quoth, 

Wis, 

Wit, 


Preterit. 


Can, 
May, 
Must, 
Oughts 


could, 
might, 
must, 
ought. 


would, 
quoth, 
wist, 
wot. 




Mcer 


cises. 





1. State the dassee and modifications of the verbs in the foUowing sen* 
tenees: — 

He might have committed the deed. They could have gone, if they 
wished. She staid too long from home. He will have finished the 
work before you call. I will go out, unless it rain. Bead the letter, 
and you will understand why he could not do it. What has been done 
cannot be repaired. The truth should always be told. The horse 
must be shod, or he will become lame. The merchant has failed. He 
cannot meet his expenses. I will never forsake my friend. The horse 
is too lame to be driven. The pond has been frozen over all winter. 
He is said to have lost his fortune. I was walking along the street. 
John has not been taught to behave himself. They could not have 
known what they were doing. He has been building his mansion for 
some time. The church has been finished several months. Does he 
intend to go to Europe this year ? O, how happy she might have been I 
I would have told you, had I known it. Must you leave so soon ? He 
must have been mad to have done the act. I will go, and you shall 
not prevent me. You shall do it, for I will compel you. 
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2. Write MnUnces^ tack eontcUning an actke verb as directed in thA 
foUavoing : — 

In the indioatiTO mood, imperfect tense ; potential, present ; indi- 
oatiye, plaperfect; sabjonctiYe, present; potential, plaperfect; indica- 
tiye, seoond f utare ; potential, perfect ; indicative, imperfect ; infini- 
tive, present ; imperative mood ; indicative, first future ; potential, 
imperfect ; infinitive, perfect. 

8. Write sentences^ each containing a paseioe verb with the same modi 
fcations as above, 

Qtiestions for Heview. 

Into what classes are verbs divided with respect to their form? 
Define each. How are thej divided with respect to their signification? 
Define each. What are the four principal parts of every verb ? For 
what two purposes is a verb modified ? What modifications have verbs ? 
What are moods? How many are there? Define each. What are 
tenses ? How many are there ? Define each. On what is the distinc- 
tion of tonse based? What are the inflections of a regular verb in the 
indicative mood, present tense ? What is the conjugation of a verb ? 
What is an auxiliary verb ? What is the compound form of an active 
verb ? Give an example. What verbs are defective ? 



XII.— PARTICIPLES.— CLASSES. 

A verb, in English, lias three participles: the Imper" 
feet, perfect, and preperfect. 

The imperfect participle is that which implies a 
continuance of the being, action, or passion; as, loving 
(active), hemg loved (passive). 

The perfect participle is that which implies a 
completion of the being, action, or passion ; as, loved 
(passive). 

The preperfect participle is that which implies a 
previous completion of the being, action, or passion ; as, 
having loved (active), hamng heen loved (passive). 

This participle is usuallj called the pluperfect participle^ because, 
like the pluperfect tense, it indicates the completion of an act prior to 
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^^ perfomumoe of some other one. The term preperfect might be 
deemed more correct, literally, in either case. Ifc was, however, applied 
onlj to the participle by the author of this work. 

The imperfect participle of actiye verbs is always formed 
by adding ing to the radical verb ; as» look^ looking. 

The imperfect participle of passive verbs is formed by pre- 
fixing being to the perfect participle ; as, being loved. 

The perfect participle is regularly formed by adding d or 
ed to the radical verb. It has always a passive meaning 
when used by itself. 

For the perfect participle of irregular verbs, see lists, pp. 70, 88. 

The preperfect participle of an active verb is formed by 
prefixing having to the perfect participle ; that of a passive 
verb, by prefixing having been ; as, having written, having been 
written. 

Thus, the English verb, in the active form, has, in fact, only 
two participles— the imperfect and the preperfect ; and in the 
passive, three — the imperfect, the perfect, and the preperfect. 

Participles may, moreover, be divided into two classes : 
those which participate the properties of a verb and an ad- 
jective, and those which participate the properties of a verb 
and a noun. Those of the second class are sometimes called 
gerundives. 

The following are examples of each : — 

First Class.— Verb and Adjective. 

He came running very swiftly. 
She, dying, gave it to me. 
The enemy having been defeated fled. 
She stood toringing her hands. 
Error wounded writhes in pain. 
The Justice read amused, amazed. 

Second Class.— Verb and Noun. (Gerundives.) 

She is fond of reading good books. 
After having paid the money he retired. 
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He was released without paying his ransom. 

In keeping His commandments there is great reward. 

Before leaving the city he paid his debts. 

Obs. — The use of a partioiple of the second clans in other stractares, 
thongh disputed by some grammarians, seems to be sanctioned by good 
usage. The following are examples: — 

* *■ Hunting deer is good sport. ** (Subject ) 

** I am surprised at your making such a remark.** (Goyeming a pes- 
sessive.) 

*• On our arriving at the pier, all was In confusion.*' 

Compare the latter with, 

^*' On arriving at the pier, we found all in confusion.** 

In the former case, the insertion of <mr is required to preyent the 
participle's relation to oUy in the latter, it is not required, as the parti- 
ciple properly relates to we, — Editor. 

JBkcereises. 

1. Write the parUdplee of the verbe given behto in the fottawing form :-^ 

Write 



Active. 
Imperfect, Writing. 
Perfect, 



PoiHve, 
Being written. 
Written. 
Having been written. 



Preperfect. Having written. 

Speak, seek, make, hurt, give, feed, wear, smite, keep, know, think, 
sow, work, clothe, show, strow, take, wear. 

2. Write senteneee each containing a participU derived from one or 
more of these verbs. 



XIIL—ADVERBS.— CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes ; namely, 
adverbs of time, of placey of degree, and of man- 
ner. 

Adverbs of tvmej are those which answer to the question, 
When f How long f How soon f or How often f including 
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tix^se which ask. Adverbs of time may be subdivided as 
follows : — 

1. Of Ume present : as, Now^ yet, to-day, instantly. 

S. Of time past: as, Already, lateiy, heretofore, eince, ago. 

8. Of time to oome : as, To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth. 

-^ Of time relative : as, When, then, before, after, while, 

C Of time absolate ; as, AJwaye, ever, never. 

C Of time repeated : as, Cften, eeldom, daily, thrice. 

V. Of the order of time : as, First, secondly, thirdly, etc. 

Adverbs of place, are those which answer to the ques- 
tion, Where f Whither f Whence f or Whefredhcmt f in- 
Tiding these which ask. Adverbs of time may be subdi- 
Lded as follows : — 

1. Of place in which : as, "Where, here, there, somewhere. 

2. Of place to which : as. Whither, hither, thither. 

3. Of place from which : as, Whence, hence, thence. 

4. Of the order of place : as. First, secondly, iJdrdly. 

Adverbs of degree, are those which answer to the ques- 
tion, H(ym much f How UtUe f or, to the idea of more or 
^ew. Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as follows :— 

1. Of excess or abundance : as, Much, chUfly, fvUy. 

2. Of eqnalitj : as, Enough, sufficiently, eguaUy, so, as, 

8. Of deficiency, or abatement ; as, LitUe, scarcely, Jiardly, 
4. Of quantity : as, Eiow, ever so, somewhat. 

Adverbs of nKjmner, are those which answer to the ques- 
tion, How f or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, show 
how a subject is regarded. Adverbs of manner may be 
subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of quality : as, Wdl^ HI, wisely, fooUshiy, justly, and many others 
formed by adding ly to adjectiyes of quality. 

3. Of affirmation : as, Verily, truly, indeed, surely. 
8. Of negation : as. Not, nowise, 

■ 4. Of doubt : as, Perhaps, haply, possibly, perchance. 
6. Of mode : as, Thus^ so, somehow. Wee, else, otherwise. 
6. Of cause : as. Why, wherefore, therefore. 

Obs. — The adverbs here, there, and where, when prefixed to preposi- 
tions, haye the force of pronouns ; as, whereby, used for by which. Com- 
pounds of tbk kind axe, however, commonly considered adverbs. 
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Adverbe sometimes perform the office of conjimctioii% 
and serve to comiect the clauses of a sentence, as well as 
to express some circmustance of time, place, degree, or 
manner : adverbs that are so used, are called oor\Junc- 
tive adverbs ; as, When^ where^ oftety heforcy since, etc. 

Modifications. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
coTrvpoflred after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner^ 
soonest ; — often, oftener, oftenest ; — long, longer, longest. 

The following are irregularly compared: well, hetter, 
hest / — ladlg or ill, wo7*se, worst/ — little, less, least/ — 
mtcch, more, most /--far, farther, JwHhest /--forth, fur- 
ther, furthest. 

Most adverbs of quality will admit the comparative adverbs 
more and most, less and least, before them : as, wisely , more 
wisely, most wisely, — culpably, less culpably, least culpably. 

JSxerctses in Construction. 

1. Write Jive eenteneee^ each containing an adverb of manner, 

2. Write five senteneea, each containing an adverb cf place. 
8. Write five eentenees, each containing cm adverb of time. 
4. Write five sentences^ each containing an adverb of degree. 

6. Write eenteneee, each containing one of thsfoOotoing adverbs : 
Always, whether, seldom, henceforth, sufficiently, often, sooner, 

tmly, more, hereafter, since, first, chiefly, how, secondly, when, bef(»*e, 

so, ill, why, as, perhaps, indeed. 



XIV.—COHJUNCTIONS.— CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copuiative and disjunctive. Some of each of these 
sorts are corresponsive. 

A copuiative COl\|unction is a conjunction that 
denotes an addition, a cause, or a supposition : as, ^^ He ancf 
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I eliall not dispute ; for^ if he has any choice, I shall 
roadily grant it." 

^ disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that 
denotes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not overcome 
[by] evil, hit overcome evil with good." 

The corresponsive conjunctions are those which 
are used in pairs, so that one refers to the other ; as, ^^ John 
came neither eating ruyr drinking." 

Ihe foUowing are the principal conjunctions :— 

1. Copuiative ; Andy a»y bothy because, even, for, if, tJiat, 
th^riy rnicCy seeing, so, 

2. Disjunctive ; Or, nor, either, neither y than, though, 
o^though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, notvnth- 
9^<M.nding, 

3. Corresponsive ; Both—and ; as— as ; as— so ; if 

then; either — or ; neither — ncyr ; whether — or ; though, or 

^though — yet. 



AHALYSIS. 
Compound Subjects and Predicates. 

Two or more subjects or predicates connected by a con- 
junction form a compound subject or predicate ; 

as, " The horses and camels started and ran away." 

JBkcercises. 

Ana^fu the foUowing sentences according to the example given, or as in 
preceding examples, 

BzAMFLB. — Temperance and exercise strengthen the body, and im- 
prpye the mind. 

Analysis. 

A simple dedaratiYe sentence. Subject, compound ; consisting of temperance and 
sxercUe^ connected by and. Predicate, also compound ; consisting of wirengthen Ma 
body and improve the mind, The'ftrst predicate verb is atrengthen^ and its object body, 
having the adjunct the. The second predicate verb is improt>e^ and its object mind, 
having the adjonot the. 



•> 
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Pafu at <» prtekUng exermei^ gimng the daua and modifioaUoM of 
the verbi, partictplet, and adverbs. 

Diiiaipfttion and vice enfeeble the body and deeteoj the mind. Time, 
patience, and induBtiy overcome all obstaolea. Trathfolneaa'and hon- 
esty win esteem. Charles and William played truant, and were pon- 
ished. Henry, Edward, and Mary went to the same schooL Heniy 
and Mary were diligent, bat Edward neglected his studies, and fell into 
disgrace. Edward^s father took him from school, and sent him to woric. 
He afterward regretted his idleness, for he felt its sad consequences. 
Industry and virtue lead to honor, but sloth and carelessness end in 
shame. 

Construction. 

C<m»truct senUneei with compound siUffeeit or predieatsi, hjf uniUng 
ttco or more of the following simple sentences : — 

Industry is essential to happiness. Honesty is essential to happiness. 
Temperance is essential to happiness. 

The mind knows. The mind feels. The mind thinks. 

The child creeps. The child skips. The child walks. 

Music cheers the mind. It refines the mind. It purifies and ele« 
vates the mind. 

The air teems with life. The earth teems with life. The water 
teems with life. 

NoTB.— The parts of the ooxnpound mibjeot or ivedioate, when more Uum two, ahonkl 
be lepented by a comma ; ae, T%t animaU turned^ looked, and ran awaWo 



XV.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions axe neither principal parts of a sentence, nor 
are they adjuncts. They are words used only to express 

relation. 

Prepositions introduce phrases that are generally used as 
adjuncts ; as, A man of honesty ; equivalent to An honest man. 
He went to school, in which the phrase to school answers to 
the question Where f and is therefore equivalent to an adverb 
of place. Good for food, in which the phrase for food limits 
the adjective good. 
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Such phrases are generally called prepositional 

ptn rases. 

The noun or pronoun following a preposition is called its 
object, and the preposition always expresses the relation, 
between its object and the word to which the prepositional 
plurase is an adjunct. Thus, in the above examples, of ex- 
pxresses the relation between man and honesty; to, between 
lo^Ti* and school ; and for, between good and food. 

The following are the principal simple prepositions : — 
^bioardy about, above, across, after, against, along, amid or 
^^^^%idst, among or amongst, around, at, athivart ; — before, behind, 
^^^iow, beneath, beside or besides, between or betwixt, beyond, by ; 

concerning ; — down, during; — except, excepting ;—for, from ; 
^-^x, into; — notunthstanding ; — -of, off, on, over, over-thwart; — 
P^czst; — round; — since ; — through, throughout, till, to, touching, 
^^^ward or towards ; — under, underneath, until, unto, up, upon ; 
^^ — idth, within, without. 

The words in the preceding list are generally prepo. itions ; but 

^hen any of them are employed without a subsequent term of relation, 

tihey are adverbs. For, when it signifies because, is a conjunction ; 

toUhout, when used for unless^ and notwithbtanding, when placed before 

a nominatiye, are usually referred to the class of conjunctions also. 

Two or more words are sometimes used as a compound preposition, 
being combined so as to express a single relation. The following are 
examples : As to, as for, according to, because of, out of from out, from 
among, from between, over against. 

JExercise. 

Insert the required prepositions in Hie foRowing sentences : — 

^ead the innocent. Keep bounds. He gave an ac- 
count the affair. The man fell the hatchway. They 

marched the enemy. Contend not trifles. He found 

himself two fires. Feel kindly alL Many fail 

grasping • things their reach. The book lay him 

the table. The squirrel ran the tree and 

the branches, jumping one the other gp:eat 

rapidity. 
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XVI.— IHTERJECTIOH8. 

Interjections have no relation to any other word9 in a sen- 
tence. They are neither adjuncts nor principal parts, being 
entirely independent Properly considered, therefore, the 
interjection is not a part of speech, or a part of a sentence, 

A noun or a proDOun is Bometimee independent, with or withont an 
interjection ; that is, it ia neither a subject nor the object of a yerb, 
participle, or preposition. 

When a pronoun is thus used, it should have the form of the nomi- 
native case ; as, '* O I'/iou who rulest the heavens and the earth." 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate : — 

1. Joy; eigh! hey! to/— 2. Sorrow; oh! ah! alas! 
alack ! welladay ! — 3. Wonder ; heigh ! ha! strange /-^ 

4. Wishing or earnestness ; /— 5. Pain ; oh! ah! 

eh! — 6. Contempt ; pugh! poh! pshaw! pish! tush! tut! 
—7. Aversion ; foh! fie! off! begone! amunt!—S. Call- 
ing aloud; ho! soho! hoUo!—9. Exultation; aha! 

huzza I heyday ! hurrah ! — 10. Laughter ^ ha^ ha, ha, — 
11. Salutation ; welcome! hail! aU hail!— 12. Calling 
to attention; lo! behold! look! see! hark!— IS. Call- 
ing to silence; hush! hist! mum/— 14. Surprise; 

oh! ha! hah! what /— 15. Languor ; heigh-ho .'—16. Stop- 
ping; avast! whoa! 

JExercise. 

Analyze and parse the foUowing exclamatory sentences according to 
ifte preceding examples ;~ 

O Liberty 1 how many crimes have been committed in thy name 1 
Hark ! the tmmpet sounds ! Alas I how we have been betrayed ! 
Fie I yon should be ashamed of your conduct ! Pshaw ! this is con- 
temptible I O, that I could have been near him at that time I Avaunt I 
and quit my sight ! Behold I what a beautiful sight is there I Heigh- 
ho ! I am yeiy tired ! 



f 
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Qn^estions for Review. 

'Eow many partidplee has the English yerb ? What are they ? De- 
fin.^ each ? How is each formed ? How many and what participles 
heuB a verb in the active form P In the passive form ? 

Xito what classes may adverbs be reduced ? Define each. Give 
es^sunples of each class: What are conjunctive adverbs P Give ex- 
aznples. What modifications have adverbs P Give examples of adverbial 
co-mparison. 

Into what classes are conjunctions divided? Define each. Name 
tl3>e principal conjunctions of each class. 

What is the office of prepositions in a sentence P What do they in- 
ionoduce P How are prepositional phrases used ? What is the object of 
& preposition P What relation does a preposition showP Name the 
principal prepositions. Are they always employed as such? Give 
e^cmmples. 

How are interjections used ? What other part of speech is some* 
^i-vnss independent P What form must it have P 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 



I. DEFINITIONS AND RULES. 

That part of grammar which teaches how to put words to- 
gether properly so as to form sentences, is called Syntax. 

ThiB word ia derived from two Greek words, — jyn, meaning together, 
and taxis, arrangement. It is eqaiyalent in meaning to eyntliesUj or 
eonstruetionf which ia the reverse of analyain. It is neoeasary, in or- 
der ^ understand the true meaning of language, and to be able to use 
it correctlj, to be familiar with both analysis and synthesis. 

In order to be skilled in syntax, or the construction of sentences, we 
must know how the words are related to each other in expressing some 
particular thought. For example, if the words John and book are to be 
joined, and we know that they are to denote that the book belongs to 
John, we say John^s book. This is the relation of property. If we are 
to join the words tJie teacher^ he^ and love together, to make a sentence, 
we must know the relations. Thus, suppose the teacfier is the subject 
of the action expressed by hve^ and he is the object of the action ; then 
the sentence must be, The teacher loves him, giving to the verb and pro- 
noun their proper forms according to the relations. But suppose he is 
to be the subject, and the teae/iei* the object ; then the sentence would 
be He loves the teacher. This, as will be seen, requires a different a/- 
rangement of the words, as well as a different inflection of the pronoun. 
Usually the subject goes before the verb, and the object comes after it. 

When a word standing in a certain relation to another word is re- 
quired, on that account, to undergo some inflection or modification, it 
is said to be governed by the other word. Thus, in the above, Johji, 
standing as the possessor of book, was changed to JohrCs ; and he, when 
used as the object of the verb, was required to assume the objective 
form, him. In the former case, JohrCs is said to be governed by book^ 
and Mm by lo^es. 
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A^g^ain, it would not do to say Birds flies, because the form of the 
Terl> is singtilar, while the subject is plarcU ; and the two must agree. 
Hence the expression should be Bwds fly. This is what is meant by 
fiST^ement, 

Kence the following definitions : — 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
aud arrangement of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or connec- 
tion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in per- 
son, nranber, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over another, to cause it to assume some particu- 
lar modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their relative place or 
position, in a sentence. 

The Rules of Syntax are designed to guide in the ap- 
plication of the principles of grammar to the construction of 
Sentences. 

In the exercises already given, many of these principles have been ap* 
plied, but without formal rule. 

Analysis and synthesis, or construction, should go together. Hence, 
as in the preceding exercises, both are given, the analysis illustrating 
and facilitating the work of construction and composition. Besides, it 
will be found that pupils trained to analyze sentences, becoming in this 
way familiar with their structure, and the relation of their parts, will 
have a clearer and fuller comprehension of language, as well as a more 
oarrect style in using it. 

As the rules afford practical directions, a new class of exercises is 
here introduced, — the correction of improper expressions, or false 
syntax, as usually called. In this work, these are, of course, only of 
a rudimentary character. 

Under the following twenty-six rules, and their subordinate 
rules and observations, are included the principles requisite 

to guide the pupil in the analysis, parsing, construc- 
tion, and correction of sentences. 

5 
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II.-RELATION. 

BULB L— AETICLBS. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit ; as, 
^^ At a little distance from the ruins of tiie abbey, stands 
an aged elm." 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. The indefinite ariide should be a before the sonod of a consonant, 
and an before the sonnd of a voweL 

Exc. — When the aooent is not on the first sjUable, an aometimes 
precedes the consonant sound of hj as, An historical work. But not 
when h precedes the consonant sound otu: as, 2I humanitarian. 

2. The article should not be repeated before nouns or adjectives re- 
ferring to the same object; in other cases, it should : as, ^^ A red and 
white flag/' — meaning one flag. — *' A red and a white flag," — meaning 
two flags. — *^ The works of an artist and a poet" — ^meaning two per- 
sons. — '' The works of an artist and poet,'* — meaning one person. 

8. The article should not be used before the name of a mere title ; 
ai, ^* He received the title of duke." 

Observations. 

1. Articles often relate to nouns understood; as, ''The [titer] 
Thames." — ** Pliny the younger" [man]. — "The honorable [body] the 
Legislature." — <* The animal [world] and the vegetable world."—'* The 
Old [Testamenf] and the New Testament" 

2. Articles belong before their nouns ; but the definite article and an 
adjective seem sometimes to be placed after the noun to which they 
both relate; as, " Section the Fourth."— Henry the Eighth. 

8. The definite article is sometimes prefixed to comparatives; as, 
" The oftener I see him, the more I respect him." In this case it has 
the force of an adverb. 

4. When the, coming after a noun, is prefixed to a superlative, the 
terms should be transposed : as, "A claim the strongest," — equivalent 
to The strongest dainu Or a noun should be supplied; as, " The best 
of men " ; that is. The best man, 

5. An or a is sometimes prefixed to an adjective of number and a 
plural noun, both being taken together as a unit; as, A few days. — A 
hundred sheep. 

6. A, as prefixed to participles in ing^ or used in composition, is a 
preposition ; being, probably, the French d, signifying to, at, on, in, or 
of; as, '* He is gone a hunting." — " They burst out a laughing." 
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False Syntax. 

2n diefoUomng sentences^ correct the improper use of artielee, and ex- 
p^tn the reason of the correction : — 

X lave bought a hoar-glass. He has sold an horse. William is a 
lioixest boy. Thej have formed an union. Bichard has bought an 
^istoij. Bring me an ewer of water. Will jou eat a onion ? It was 
& liabitual practice. Hr. S. is an haughty man. This is the work of 
& liistonan. That was an humiliation. 

I have a black and a white horBe. (One horse. ) Mr. H. is a wise 
And a good man. Xenophon was a hero and a sage. All esteemed the 
pa,triot and the general, Washington. The poet and painter must be 
men of genius. 

Se was named a king. She received the title of a duchess. The 
cHief magistrate is styled a governor. The teacher receives sometimes 
tlx« name of a roaster. 

Parsing. 

Poflrse the artidee in thefoOowing sentences^ as in the example. 
Example. — '* A good book is the best of friends.^' 

A ifl the indefinite article, and relates to the noun book^ according to the rule, — Arti« 
^«8 relate to the nouns which they limit. 

J%e is the definite arti<de, and relates to the noun friend^ understood, according to 
the rule, etc. 

A dear consoienoe is the surest source of happiness. She was read- 
ing an historical novel. He set the machine a going. Richard the 
First was a great soldier. Pompey the Great came to a sad end. The 
more you learn the wiser you will grow. Many a rich man has become 
a pauper. He had a flock of a hundred sheep. In a few days all will 
be over. It was a plan the best I ever knew. The virtuous alone are 
happy. 



BULE II.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns ; as, " He is 
a wise man^ though he is yowrvgP 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. When the adjective has a singular and a plural form, it must be 
made to agree with the noun to which it relates ; as, TluLt man, those 
men. 
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2. The expression Mc!i other should be applied to two objects ; oM 
anotfieTj to more than two. 

3. The comparative degree should be used only in reference to two 
persons or things ; but the superlative compares one or more with all 
others of the same class, whether few or many ; as, '* Edward is taUer 
than James. He is the tallest of mj pupils." 

4. The adjectives eitJier and neither relate to two things. When 
more are referred to, use anjf and none : as, Any of the three ; not 
Either of the three. 

6. Avoid the vulgarism, them for those ; as, Give me them books. 

6. Be careful not to use an adjective for an adverb ; as, He went 
quick, for quickly. — I feel good, for iceU. — An awful bad headache, for 
A very bad headache. 

7. Avoid double comparatives and superlatives ; as, A more healthier 
place. — ** The most unkindest cut." 

8. When the adjective is plural, the noun should be so too; as, 
Twenty /Mf, — not twentj foot. Except in some peculiar expressions ; 
as, Twenty sail of vessels. 

Observations. 

1. The adjective, when it is an attribute, generally follows the predi- 
cate verb ; as, ** I am glad that the door is made toideJ* 

2. An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or a sentence which is 
substituted for a noun ; as, ^^ That he should refuse^ is not Strang e^ 

8. An adjective preceded by the definite article is often used to de- 
note a dass ; as, *^ TJie good must merit God^s peculiar care.*' — ^* TJie 
good that I would I do not." 

4. An adjective preceded by a preposition is sometimes used for an 
adverb ; as, *' In particular/' that is, in a particular manner^ or par- 
ticularly, 

5. A singular adjective is sometimes used before a plural noun and 
adjective taken together as a unit ; as, *^ One hundred men.'* — ^^ Every 
six weeks." 

6. To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like manner, 
precede an or a, with a singular noun ; as, 

'< Full many St. flower is bom to blush unseen." — Gfray, 

False Syntax. 

Correct the improper use of adjectives in the following sentences, and 
explain why the correction is needed, 

I do not like these sort of people. Charles is brighter than any of 
the pupils. These three boys were striking each other. Bring them 
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books to me. Do not walk so slow. The plank was twenty foot long. 
John and his sister Mary were very fond of one another. Peter is an 
awful bad writer. Mr. J. is a shocking bad man. William is the 
most industrious of all his schoolmates. Either of those four pupils 
can be trusted. He can walk more than twenty mile a day. How 
beautiful she writes I The latter of those three pictures is the prettier; 
but neither of them pleases me. These kind of fishes are hard to catch. 
They are the most liveliest creatures you ever saw. A more handsomer 
dress you never saw. What a terrible bad cold you have I Try to get 
well as quick as you can. Be careful like I am. 

JParsing. 

Parse the adjectives in the fdHowing sentences^ as in the example. 

Example. — ^* Every intelligent person must be familiar with that.** 

Etery in a pronominal adjective, relating to the noun person, according to the rulef— 
Adjectives relate to nouns and pronouns. 

InteiUffent is a common adjective, relating to person, acoording to the rule, etc. 

FanMiar is a common adjective, used as an attribute, and relating to the subject 
person, according to the rule, etc. 

T%at is a pronominal adjective representing a noun understood, in the third person, 
singular number, neuter gender, and objective case, being the object of the preposition 
wUh, 

Those pencils are all sharp. This is true, but that is false. Both of 
those pupils are meritorious. A word to the wise is sufficient. The 
mountains looked blue. Give to the poor, not to the rich. A detach- 
ment of one thousand men proceeded in advance. In general, this rule 
is applicable. Many a youth has been ruined by bad company. The 
h'ght burned dim. Pupils must sit still, and be attentive. Many are 
called, but few chosen. She looks beautiful. 



BULE in.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or other 
adverbs ; as, " Conscience, veri/ often disregarded, finallij 
becomes wholly inert." 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. Place the adverb, or adverbial phrase, as near as possible to the 
word to which it relates. The word (ynly is very often misplaced : as, 
** He only wished to defend himself ; " Instead of, He wished only to 
defend himself. 
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8. Be cftrefnl not to use an adverb for an adjective attribute : ai, 
*^The air feela coldly; '* instead of cM, 

When the word ezprewee a quality asserted of the subject, the adjec- 
tive is required : as, *^ She looked beautiful ; ** that is, she was beauti- 
ful in her appearance. But in *^ The king looked coldly upon him," 
coldly shows haw the king looked. 

8. Do not use no for not : as, * ^ I cannot tell whether it is true or no ; '^ 
instead of not 

4. Do not use two negatives in the same proposition ; as, ** I could not 
wait no longer." This would imply that he could wait longer. 

5. Do not use the adverb hut (equivalent to only) in a negative propo- 
sition : as, ^* He hath not grieved Imt in part." Say, He hath grieved 
me but in part. 

Observations. 

1. iV<9 as on adverb of degree relates to comparatives ; as, Ifo greater, 
— no sooner. When prefixed to a noun, no becomes an adjective ; as, 
Jfo person believes it. 

2. The words yes and no, used in ansifvering questions, are not ad- 
verbs, being equivalent to entire propositions. They are to be regit rded 
OS independent. The same is true of the word amen, 

8. An adverb is often used to modify a phrase, used as an adjective 
or adverb ; as, ^* He is greatly in fault** — ^^ He swum nearly across the 
stream.*' 

4. The word even is sometimes an adverb ; but it may be placed be- 
fore any word to give it emphasis ; ai, ^' Even I was condemned." 

False Syntax. 

Correct the foUoioing sentences^ and give the reason for the correction. 

Tell me whether you will do it, or no. Why do yon not say nothing ? 
This piece of work looks very finely. The wind blew keenly. He only 
came to do mischief. He has not accomplished but a very little. 
Kuthing can justify ever an untruth. The bird flies very swift. lean- 
not do no more. Neither he nor no one else can do that. The man 
only discharged his duty. He read only the book ; he did not tear it. 
He only read the book, not the notice of it. The ship is soon expected 
to sail. £very pupil cannot read well He went direct to the place. 
The two ladies were nearly dressed alike. Be not dishonest, nor take 
advantage of no one. He was not able to pay the debt but in part. 
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JParsing. 

Parse the iidnerbs in ihsfoUamng sentences, as in the example. 
Example. — " He went away very early.** 

AtD<sv in an adverb, relating to the verb toent ; aooording to the rule, Adverbs relate 
to verfoe, participles, etc. 

Very ia an adverb of degree, and rdates to the adverb ecwly ; according to the role, 
Adverbs relate to verbs, partidples, eta 

Early is an adverb of time, and relates to the verb went ; according to the rale, etc. 

Do you feel well ? Yes. Call upon me early to-morrow. Whither 
shall I go for comfort ? How sad she seems to-day ! Are you very ill ? 
No. Can yon go no higher ? He has read nearly throngh the book ? 
He spent even his friend*s money. He even abused the man. Gould 
yon come no sooner P He is Injured but to a small extent. The pupil 
behaved very ilL There once occurred a dreadful storm. Here comes 
the very same person. She treated even me most abusively. 



RULE IV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions ; as, " Elizabeth's tutor at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato." — Hume. 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. Bo not use a preposition between a participle and its object : as^ 
** By preaching repentance " ; not, By preaching of repentance. 

2. When the participle has been changed to a noun, be careful to in- 
sert a preposition to gfovem the object : as, *'*' The worshiping of idols 
is sinful'' ; not, The worshiping idols. 

8. Place the participle so that it may have a clear reference to the 
word to which it relates ; as *^ By yielding to temptation, trouble is 
incurred.** This would imply that it is the trouble that yields to temp- 
tation. Say rather : By yielding to temptation, we incur trouble. Or, 
as some would allow : By our yielding to temptation trouble is incurred. 

4. Do not use the preterit for the perfect participle^ nor the perfect 
participle for the preterit: as, *^ I should have went away**; instead 
of gone. — *' He done it very well," These are gross vulgarisms. 

5. Do not use the participle for a verb in the infinitive mood j as, 
'* He neglected doing his duty." Say to do. 
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Observations. 

1. In saoh ezpresBioiiB as, *' Granting this to be tme, what is to be 
inferred from it ? " the participle and the phrase which it introduces is 
independent Sometimes, howeyer, a noon or a pronoun understood 
may be supplied. 

2. There are several intransitive verbs after which the imperfect 
participle may be used as an attribute; as, ** Continue foUomng the 
Lord your God." — 1 Sam., xii, 14. 

^ The participle introducing a phrase is sometimes made the subject 
of a verb ; as, ** Writing letters was his daily occupation." Usually it 
is better to use the infinitive mood for the participle in this case. 

False Syntax. 

Correct Vie following ientence$y and give the reason for Vie correction. 

She wastes her time in reading of novels. He could not have wrote 
tho letter. The learning anything well requires application. I seen 
him do it myself. By studying faithfully knowledge is acquired. John 
could not have went to school. Charles bef(un well, but ended badly. 
We saw the lady while crossing the street By reading g^ood books his 
mind was improved. William neglected going on the errand. Reliev- 
ing the distressed should be a pleasure. I intended returning the 
book. I never desired having such a friend. 

'Parsing. 

Parse Vie participles in thefoUoroing sentences, as in Vie example. 
Example. — ** On visiting her I found her engaged.*' 

VUMng is an imperfect participle, from the regular active verb vUHt. It ia tued as a 
verb and a noun, being governed by the preposition on ; according to the rule, Parti- 
ciples relate, etc. 

Engaged is a perfect participle, from the passive verb be engaged. It is used as a 
verb and an adjective, relating to the pronoun her ; according to the role, etc. 

She spends her time in doing good. Shame being lost, all virtue is 
lost. The house having been built was soon occupied. Being accused 
of crime he was arrested. After having acquired great wealth he be- 
came poor. Defeated in all his plans, he became hopeless. Admitting 
the truth of this, what then ? They continued asking him about it^ 
Generally speaking, that is correct. The child was found straying in 
the Park. Mr. P. having been satisfied, they sat down. Teaching 
poor children was her constant employment. Walking rapidly is good 
exercise. 
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RULE v.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things; as, "The 
house was founded on a rock." 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. Do not separate the preposition from its object onnecessarily ; as, 
^^ Whom was the letter direoted tof^ Say, To whom, eta 

2. Be careful to employ such prepositions as will correctly express 
the meaning intended: as, *^He arrived at New York"; not m New 
York. — ** I- reside in Boston" ; not at Boston. 

3. The phrase introduced by a preposition (prepositional phrase) 
should be placed as near as possible to the word which it modifies : as, 
*' I saw what he had done in an instant." This is ambiguous ; it should 
be, I saw in an instant what he had done. 

4. When motion to a place is denoted, info should be used, not in; 
when motion or rest in a place is signified, in should be used, not into; 
as, '* He went into the house, and staid in it.'* 

5. Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to 
the same noun ; as, *^ He boasted of^ and contended /(?r, the privilege." 
This construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law 
style. It is better to say, ^^ He boasted of the privilege, and contended 
for it." 

6. A sentence is often rendered obscure or faulty by the improper 
bsertion or omission of a preposition ; as, *' I admit of what you say." 
Omit <jf.— ** What use is it ? " Say, Of what use is it. 

7. Use between with reference to two objects ; among, with reference 
to several : as, **The estate was divided between his two sons, and the 
elder divided his share among his three sisters." 

Observations. 

1. Two prepositions sometimes come together, so that they ought 
not to be separated in parsing; as, ^* Lambeth is over agaimt West- 
minster Abbey." 

2. When a prepositional phrase is independent, there is no antecedent 
term of relation. When the antecedent term can be supplied, the 
phrase is not independent ; as, *^Intk word, it would entirely defeat 
my purpose." 

8. A preposition is frequently understood : as, ^' He walked twenty 
miles that day" ; that is, through twenty miieaon that day. — "Give 
me a book" ; that is, to me. — *^ He is like his brother " ; that is, to bis 
brother. 

6* 
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False Syntax. 

Correct thefdUawing ientencei^ and give the reaeonfor the correction. 
Whom was this meant for ? They all perished for thirst. I don't 
see anything into this. The cat jumped on the table. The child was 
of six years old. How much did his father send him to town with ? 
He lives at Molberry Street in No. 15. He asked of the pupil a ques- 
tion. They plunged in the river. He* rode several miles, driving a herd 
of oxen on horseback. I have no oooasion of his services. Mr. S. 
divided his property between his four sons. The lamb followed on 
after its mother. He plunged into, and swam across, the river. 
Which of these books can I find that passage in t He put- a basket of 
apples in his wagon without a cover. That remark is not worthy your 
notice. He quarreled with, and disgusted all his friends. Always 
strive to profit from good advice. 

Parsing. 

Puree Vie prepoeitiom in the preceding eentencee^ according to the 

example. 

ExAMPLB.— ** The hoy stood on the burning deck." 

On ii a prepotition, ihowing the relation between the verb ttood and the noon dect; 
aooording to the role, Prepo«ition« show the relation of things. 

Pane the prepoeitions in thefotlowing : — 

He was absent a whole year. He was mistaken as to the time of the 
affair. In truth, it was a dreadful calamity. This is, of a truth, that 
prophet. Come out from among those wicked men. He came out of 
his house. William is very like his father. Give the new scholar a 
slate. Next summer she will go to Europe. 



III-A&REEMENT. 



EULE VL — NOMINATIVES. 
A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case : as, " I know thou 
sayst it : says thy Ufe the same ? " 

Subordinate Rule. 

The subject or nominative is generally placed before the verb ; but 
in the following oases it is placed after it, or after the first auxiliaiy : — 

1. When a question is asked without an interrogative pronoun in the 
nominative case; as, *' Shall mortals be impl.icable ? '' — **What art 
thou doing ? " 
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2. "When the verb is in the imperative mood ; as, *^Go thou^ 

3. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling, is expressed ; as, 
** May 's/ie be happj ! " — '* How were we struck ! " — Young, 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, ^ ' Were U 
true, it would not injure us.*' 

5. When neither or nor, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; as, 
'* This was his fear ; nor was his apprehension groundless." 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words are placed 
before the verb, which more naturally come after it; as, ^* Here am i." 
— " Narrow is the way" — " Silver and gold have I none." — Bibie. 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatic; as, ^''Eclio 
the mountains round." — Thompson, 

8. When the verbs %ay, tfdnk^ reply, and the like, introduce the parts 
of a dialogue ; as, ** ^ Son of afOiiction,* said Omar, ' who art thou ? ' 
' My name,' replied the stranger, * is Hassan.' " — Johnson. 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb; as, *' There lived a 
man,^* — Montgomery. " There needs no proof of this." 

JFalse Syntax. 

Correct the errors in the following, and explain, 

I know them are entirely mistaken. I and her are going to take a 
walk. She and me went to school together. You and us are very 
fortunate. Them who do right shall be rewarded. That is the boy 
whom we think did the mischief. You know as well as me what was 
done. Who opened the door ? Me. My brother is older than me. 
Whom do you suppose did it ? Art not thee and him related ? 

Parsing. 

After correcting the above, parse ecery noun and pronoun in each of 
the sentences. 



RULE VII.— APPOSITION. 

A nonn or a personal pronoun, used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the same 
ease ; as, *' Coliunbus, the discoverer of America, was car- 
ried in chains to Spain." 

Obs. — Apposition is the addition of a word used in the same con- 
struction, in order to explain a preceding word in the sentence. Th9 
oonstmotion being the same, of course the case must be the same. 
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Subordinate Rules. 

1. When the explanatory term is a siDgle word, or when it forms 
with the principal term, only a single expression or name, it should 
not be separated bj a comma ; in other cases the comma should be 
used; as, **The poet Milton wrote * Paradise Lost.*'' — ^* Pope, the 
trandaUr of Homer, was a great poet." — *^ I myidf was there.*'—'' His 
praise, ye brooks, attune." 

2. \^lien two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in apposi- 
tion, the possesslYe termination added to one, denotes the case of both 
or all; as, '* KIb brother PhOip's wife,*'— '' John the Baptist's head."— 
*' At my friend Johnson^ s, the bookseller,^* By a repetition of the pos- 
sessive sign, a distinct governing noun is implied, and the apposition is 
destroyed. 

Observations. 

1. This rule involves a variety of forms of expression, as may be 
seen by the following examples : *^ I, thy schoolmaster^ have made thee 
profit."— /S'io*. ** I, even i, am he."— iMw/t, xlUl ** I am the Lord, 
your JMy One, the Creator of Israel, your King/* — Id. *' They shall 
every man turn to his own people." — Id ^^ It\A always, profitable to 
know our ovon faults and infirmities.'*^ *' Bighteonsneas and peace have 
kissed each other." — Psalms, **That ye love one an other." — Neio 
Test *' Be ye helpers one of another."- id '* To make him king,** 
—Id " With modesty thy guide,**— Pope. 

2. The explanatory word is sometimes placed firsts especially among 
the poets ; as, 

'' From brightening fields of ether fair disdos'd, 
Child of the sud, refulgent Summer comes." — Thomson. 

8. Terms in apposition are often connected by the expression 
that is; as, *' We found a bee-tree^ that is, a tree** etc. 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violations of Rule YU, in the f (Mowing^ and punctuate the 
sentence properly, 

I have heard from my cousin she that was here last week. I saw 
your friend he that I met with you. Only my sister was there her that 
you saw yesterday. I went with John and William they who were sent 
on an errand. The boys were not to blame, that is, them who went 
with me. I saw at Smith's your sister's Maiy's photograph. 

"Parsing. 

Parse aU tJie nouns and pronouns in apposition in the above sentences. 
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RULE Vin.— VERB AND SUBJECT. 

A finite verb must agree with its subject, or nomina- 
tive, in person and number : as, " The bird flies ; the 
birds ^." 

Observations. 

1. The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is somekimes the sub- 
ject to a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, if it is taken 
as one whole, requires a verb in the third person, singular; as, '^ 2o 
He is base.**—** To see the sun is pleasant.'* — " That you Iiave violated 
Vie law, is evident.*' 

2. The nominative to a verb in the imperative mood is generally 
emitted; as, ** Guide [tJioul my lonely way." With the verb in all the 
other personal tenses, the nominative must be expressed, except where 
two or more verbs are connected in the same construction ; as, ** They 
bud, blow, wither, faU, and die." 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violations of Rule Ylll, in the foUotoing sentences. 

Ton was kindly received. Appearances is often deceptive. Thou 
sees the difficulty in which I am placed. What does aU my exertions 
avail? He don't know what it is. A soft answer turn away 
wrath. Circumstances alters cases. He dare not do as he threaten. 
The correctness of these rules are doubtful. Six months* interest are 
due. There was many reasons for taking that course. 

JParsing. 

Parse each subject noun or pronoun and each predicate verb in the above 
sentences, according to the example. 

ExAMPLB.-—** Revenge dwells in little minds.** 

Revenge is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 
nominatiye case, being the subject of the verb dwells ; according to the rule, A noun or 
a pronoun which is the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case. 

DweUa is a verb, redundant in form, and neuter in signification, denoting a state of 
being ; it is found in the indicative mood and present tense, and agrees with its subject 
reoenge in the third person and singular number ; according to the rule, A finite verli 
most agree with its subject or nominative in perscm and number. 
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RULE IX.— COLLECTIVE NOMINATIVB. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the verb mnst agree with it in the plural 
number; as, ^^ My people do not cormder.^^ But when it 
conveys the idea of unity the verb must be singular ; as, 
" The army was defeated.'' — " The armies were defeated." 

0r8. — Whether the idea conveyed is that of ploralily or nnily, depends 
upon the meaning of the verb ; that is, the nature of the assertion. If 
it refers to the individuals separately, plurality is conveyed, because 
there are more than one ; if to the whole coUectively, unity is ex- 
pressed, when there is but one body referred to. Thus, in the first 
example, the people connder as individuals, not as a whole, to consider 
being a personal act ; but, in the second example, the army as a whole 
was defeated, not the individuals composing it. 

False Syntax and Parsing. 

Correct the violations of RuU IX, in thefoUowing, and parse each col" 
leetive noun. 

[Read carefully the observation under the rule.] 

A fleet of fifty vessels were seen approaching. A large part of the 
army was drowned. Have the board of commissioners adjourned? 
Cong^ress consist of the senate and house of representatives. The com- 
mittee has carefully considered the matter. The people was duly noti- 
fied. The public is respectfully informed. The entire regiment is 
running from the enemy. The audience was much pleased. A large 
crowd of people was present. The jury have been impaneled, but has 
not agreed. A pair consist of two. The happy pair has gone to Bos- 
ton. One-half of my oranges is spoiled. 



RULE X— TWO OR MORE NOMINATIVES. 

When a verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by a^ndj it must agree with them in the plural number ; 
as, " Temperance and exercise preserve health." 

Obs. — The conjunction is BometimeB understood ; as, ^^Art, empire, 
earth itself, to change are doomed.^' 
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Subordinate Rules. 

1. When the nouns connected are descriptive of one and the mme 
thing, they are in appoHtian, and do not require a plural verb ; as, 
** This philosopher and poet was banished from his country/* 

2. When the same nominative is repeated, the words are in appoBitiony 
and do not require a plural verb ; as, 

" Love, and love only, is the loan for love." — Young, 

3. When the verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which 
precedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

" Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty waUcs, thy tenderness, and love.'' — Thomson, 

4. When two subjects are connected, one of which is taken affirma- 
tively, and the other negatively, they belong to different propositions ; 
and the verb or pronoun must agree with the afflrmative subject, and 
be understood to the other; as, *^ Diligent industry, and not mean 
savings, produces honorable competence." 

5. So also when subjects are connected by as toell as, but^ or save ; as, 
^^CcBsar, as well as Cicero, was admired for his eloquence." — ** Nothing 
but wailings was heard,^^ — *' I^one but thou can aid us." — ** No mortal 
man, save he, had e'er survived^ — Scott, 

6. When the subjects are severally preceded by the adjective each, 
every, or n^, they are taken separately, and require a verb and pronoun 
in the singular number ; as, 

** And every sense, and every heart, is joy." — Thomson, 
'^Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope, 

7. Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by and, require a 
plural v^b ; as, ^* To he wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are three things so 
vexy different as rarely to coincide." — Blair, 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violations of Rule X, and its subordinate rules in thefoUow* 
ing sentences, and parse each predicate verb. 

Industry and fmg^lty leads toVealth. Wealth, honor, and happi- 
ness forsakes the indolent. My flesh and my heart faileth. In all his 
works there is sprightliness and vigor. My love and esteem toward 
thee remains unaltered. James, and also his brother, have left school. 
Study, and not play, engage his mind. Every man, every womau, and 
every child present were looking on. That brilliant scholar and teacher 
have died. To do good and to shun evil always bringpi happiness. No 
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wife, no mother, no child were there to soothe his pain. Yirtae, and 
virtue alone, are able to satiaty the heart. Every tree and every shrab 
now put forth their buds. 

RULE XI.— SINGULAB NOMINATIVES. 

AVhen a verb has two or moi"e singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in the 
singular number ; as, " Fear or jealousy affects him." 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. When a verb has nominatives of different person* or numbers, con- 
nected by or or nor, it must agree vrith that which is placed next to iti 
and be understood to the rest in the person and number required ; as, 
** Neither he nor his brothers were there.** — '* Neither you nor I am 
concerned." 

2. But when the nominatives require different Jorme of the verb, it 
is, in general, more elegant to express the verb, or its auxiliary, in 
connection with each of them ; as, ^* Either thou art to blame, or I 
am." — ** Neither were their numbers, nor woe their destination, 
known." 

8. The speaker phould generally mention himself last ; as, *' Thou 
or / must go.** — ^^ He then addressed his discourse to my father and 
m«.** Bat in confessing a fault he may assume the first place ; as, <* i 
and Robert did it. '* 

4. Two or more distinct subject phraees connected by or or nor^ re- 
quire a singular verb ; as, '* That a drunkard thould be poor^ or that a 
fop should be ignorant, is not strange.** 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violation of Rule XL and its subordinate rules in the fol- 
lowing, and parse each prediccUe verb. 

Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. Either ability or 
inclination were wanting. Our happiness or our misery mainly depend 
upon ourselves. Either John or his brother have done this. Neither 
poverty nor riches was the cause of His discontent. Neither I nor my 
father are able to do it. Neither John nor I were to blame. Neither 
the man nor his sons has been here. Either he or I are mistaken. 
Either I or she are entitled to the prize. Neither thou nor I art to 
blame. To have brilliant talents, or to amass great riches, render 
most persons very proud. Vanity, ambition, or sensuality lead many 
to ruin. No pains .nor cost were spared in her education. 
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RULE XII.— VERBS CONNECTED. 

When verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must 
either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed ; as, " He himself Kdd the plough, 
%owed the grain, and attended the reapers." — " She was 
proud, but she is now humble." 

Observations. 

1. We may, without repeating the nominative, connect the present, 
the perfect, and the first-f atore tense of the indicative mood ; the cor- 
responding tenses of the indicative and potential moods : the affirma- 
tive and the negative form ; or the simple and the compound form. 
But the simple verb must, in general, be placed first ; as, 

"What nothing earthly gine% or can destroy y — F<ype. 
*' Some are^ and must be, greater than the rest.*' — Id. 

2. Those parts which are common to several verbs, are generally ex- 
pressed to the first, and understood to the rest; as, ** Every sincere 
endeavor to amend shall be assisted, [shaU be] accepted, and [shaU be] 
rewarded." — "Honorably do the best you can" [do]. — '*He thought 
as I did " [think], — " You have seen it, but I have not " [seen it], — " If 
you will go, I will " [go]. 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violatims of Rale XIL in the following, and parse each 
predicate verb. 

Does he not waste his time and neglects his lessons? He was 
elected to the office, but would not serve. The pupil has been idle, 
and wiU not improve. He was told to make haste, and should have 
been there in time. He was sick, and could not do it. William can 
learn his lesson, but will not. They would neither go in themselves, 
nor suffered others to enter. I shall fail, and hence must not under- 
take it. 



RULE XIIL— SUBfECT AND ATTRIBUTE. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 
pai'ticiples, take the same case (ifter as before them, when 
both words refer to the same person or thing ; as, "i?d 
was my friend?'* — " The chUd was named JoJinP — " It 
is /." 
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Ob8. 1. — This rule may be more simply stated, thus : The attribute 
agrees in case with the sabject. 

Obs. 2. — The neater verb be that connects the subject and the attri- 
bute, is sometimes called the coptda^ because it couples, or joins to- 
gether these two parts of the sentence. 

Obs, 8. — The verb be geuerallj afitotis only the connection between 
the subject and the attribute. When the latter is a noun, it may 
express— 1. Class; as, '*Cain was a murderer." 2. Identity; as, 
**Cain was the murderer of AbeL" 8. Name; as, **The child was 
called John," 

Obs. 4. — Class, identity, name, or qualify, may be attributed to the 
subject in various ways ; as, 1. By affirming directly a connection, as in 
the preceding examples. 2. By affirming it to belong to the subject, in 
connection with a particular act or state of being; as, '^ She looked a 
goddess, and she toalked a queen.*' — "• The sun stood still.*' 8. By 
affirming a connection, but not its previous existence ; as, *' He has 
become a scholar.'* 4. By affirming not only the connection, but the 
cause or manner by which it was established; as, **He wa^ elected 
President" — ** The twig has grown a tree." 

Oaa 6. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, 
or both are placed after the verb; as, ^^WhAt art tJumf^^ — **Art t7iou 
he?" 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violations of Rule XIII. in the foUoioing sentences. 

We did not know that it was hinu It could not have been her. It 
is not me that he is angry with. They believed it to be L If I had 
been him, I should have done the same. I understood it to be he. 
Let him be whom he may. It was me who wrote the letter. Whom 
do they say that I am. Who do they think him to be ? It is not him 
whom you thought it was. 

Parsing. 

Parse eacHi of Vie attributes in the above sentences^ as in the eX' 
ample. 

Example. — * * He was elected President ** 

President is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, mascnline gender, 
and in the nominative case, agreeing with the subject he ; according to the role, Actlvo* 
intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, eta 
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RULE XIV. —PRONOUN AND ANTECEDENT. 

A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun 
or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender ; as, " I^ who am your friend, will aid you." 

Obs. — While every pronoun must represent some noun or prononn, 
expressed or understood, it is only the relative pronoun that necessarily 
has an antecedent (word going before). The pronoun must always agree 
with the noun or pronoun which it represents, whether it be an ante- 
cedent or not. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is always in the 
same sentence; but it is in the principal clause, whUe the relative is in 
the dependent clause. 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. Who is applied only to persons, and which to brute animals, or in« 
animate thingpi. That may be used to represent either. 

2. Thjdt is to be preferred in the following cases : — 

1. After a superlative ; as, ** It is the best that I can do.** 

2. After the adjective same; as, ^^Thls is the same lesson that 
we had yesterday.*' 

8. After wJio as an antecedent ; as, *' Who that perseveres wiU 
not succeed ? '* 

4. When both persons and things are referred to ; as, ^* The peo- 
ple and things that he has studied have made him wise.** 

6. After the indefinite pronoun it; as, *'/i( was 1 that did it.** 

8. Do not use what for iJiat; as, *'I do not know but what I am 
to blame.'* 

4. Place the relative pronoun as near as possible to the antecedent. 

Observations. 

1. A pronoun sometimes represents 9k phrase or sentence^ or a quality 
expressed before by an adjective. In this case, the pronoun is always 
in the third person, singular, neuter ; as, ** She is very handsome; and 
she has the misfortune to know it.'*'* 

2. The pronoun it is often used indefinitely ; as, ** It rains.** — '^ It is 
stormy.*' It is also very often used to represent a phrase or a clause 
coming after a verb ; as, *^ It is impossible toptense every ane.*^ In this 
case the phrase or clause is in apposition with it^ being used to ex' 
plain it. 
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3. In familiar language, the relative in the objectiTe case is fre- 
quently understood: as, '' Here is the letter [which] I received/' The 
omissioii of the relative in the nominative case is inel^ant ; as, *' This 
is the worst thing [t/iat] could happen.'* 

A. AsiB sometimes equivalent to a relative ; as, *' Avoid such as are 
vicious." 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violations of BtUe XIV. in the following sentences^ and 
parse aU the pronouns. 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. Each of us had as much 
as we desired. Let every one of you attend to your own busineas. 
Those which are ready may come forward. I have done everything 
what you ordered. It was he who spoke. John committed the same 
mistake which he made before. The lion who seemed so fierce was 
brought from Africa. This is the worst fault which ho could have 
committed. I who is your father should be obeyed. Come to me for 
advice who are your friend. He has learned much from the people 
and customs which he has observed. Alexander was the greatest con- 
queror whom the world ever saw. He requires no assistance that can 
take care of himself. They should have no aid from others who are 
idle and careless. Who which is not blind could fail to see this ? His 
influence was such as are rarely seen. 



RULE XV.— COLLECTIVE ANTECEDENT. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it, in tlie 
plural number ; as, " The council disagreed in their senti- 
ments." But when it conveys the idea of unity, the pro- 
noun must be singular ; as, " The nation will enforce its 
laws." 

[See observation under Rule IX.] 

False Syntax. 

Correct the violations of Rule XV> in the foUotoing sentences^ and parse 
each pronoun and antecedent. 

The people will not relinquish its rights. The party disagreed in its 
views. The company have expelled two of their members. The com- 
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mittee hare made their report. The jury will be confined until it 
agrees on a verdict. The council was unanimous in its opinions. 
Where will the society hold their meetings ? The court in their wis- 
dom have decided otherwise. The army continued their retreat. The 
public will not give up its prejudices. The new board of directors 
have elected their officers. The parliament will talce up the matter at 
their next session. The audience showed its approbation by applause. 



RULE XVI.— CONNECTED ANTECEDENTS. 

When a pronoun lias two or more antecedents con- 
nected by and^ it must agree with them in the plural 
number; as, ^^ James and John will favor us with their 
company." 

Subordinate Rule. 

When the antecedents are of different persons, use this first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third; as, 
** You and John have not recited your lessons." — " You, William, and 
I must make our. excuses " 

[See the subordinate rules under Bule X , most of which are appli- 
cable to the pronoun as well as to the verb.] 

False Syntax. 

Correct the foUotoing sentences^ and parse the pronouns and their 
antecedents. 

Truth and honesty cannot fail of its reward. Cherish love and 
unity : it is the life of society. You and your playmates should learn 
their lessons. He and I respect their teacher. James, and also his 
brother, have recited their lessons. Sarah, and not Charlotte, have 
lost their book. Every plant, every flower, and every insect, show the 
wisdom of their Creator. You, your bi-other, and I must attend to 
their work. 



RULE XVIL— CONNECTED ANTECEDENTS. 

When a pronoun has two or more singular antecedents 
connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in the 
singular number ; as, " James or John will favor us with 
his company." 
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Subordinate Rule. 

When anieoedents of different persons, nnmbers, or genders, are 
oonneoted bj cr or nor^ they cannot with strict propriety be represented 
by a pronoun that is not applicable to each of them. 

Obs. — When a pronoun is used to represent antecedents of different 
genders, the masculine should be used rather than the feminine ; as, 
** Neither Sarah nor James will give up his place.'' The use of ^* his 
or her'' is awkward. The difficulty can be avoided only by a different 
construction : ** Sarah will not give up her place, nor James his." 

False Syntax. 

Correet thefoUowing sentences j and parse the pronouns and their ante- 
cedents. 

Can justice or truth change their nature ? One or the other must 
relinquish their claim. John or William will favor us with their com- 
pany. Neither the watch nor the chain was ever restored to their 
owner. Neither the lion nor the tiger will bow their neck to the yoke. 
Have you seen my ox or my cow ? They have strayed from the past- 
ure. Neither the boy nor the girl seemed to know their leesona. 



IT-GOVERNMENT. 



RULE XVIII.— POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive ease, is governed 
by the name of the thing possessed : as, 
'^Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine * 
Touch'd by thy hand, again liome^a glories shine." 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. When nouns in the possessive case are connected by a oonjanotion, 
or put in apposition, the sig^n of possession must always be annexed to 
such, and such only, as immediately precede the governing noun, ex- 
pressed or understood ; as, *^ John and Eliza^s teacher is a man of more 
learning than James's or William's." — '* For David my servant's sake." 

2. The relation of property may also be expressed by the preposition 
of; as, **The will of man,"— for '* man's will." Of these forms we 
should adopt that which will render the sentence the most perspicuous 
and agreeable, and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition 
of either. 
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Observations. 

1. The apostrophe and 8 are sometimes annexed to that part of a 
com/pound name, which is, of itself, in the objectiye case; as, **The 
oaptain-of-the-guard's house/* — Bible, ^* The Bard-of -Lomond's lay is 
done." — Hogg. 

2. To avoid a oonoorrence- of hissing sounds, the i is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe only retained ; as, *^ For oonscience' sake/' 
— " Moses' minister." —** Felix' room."— ** Achilles' wrath." In proso 
the full form should be used. 

8. When a noun or a pronoun in the possessive case is used as an at- 
tribute, it is governed by the subject to which it relates ; as, " The 
fault is mine:'—''' The book is John's:' 

False Syntaoc. 

Correct ViefdUywing sentences, and parse ail tlie nouns in tlie possessive 
ease, 

John's and William's father chided them for their conduct. Adam 
was Cain's and Abel's father. I have seen neither William nor Charles's 
book. Smith's and Company's store is closed. They paid a visit to 
the queen of England's palace. Edward the Second's death was a 
shocking one. Louis XIV's reign was very brilliant. Did you ever 
read Jack the Giant Killer's wonderful adventures ? Brown and Jones's 
houses will be occupied by the respective owners. Socrates* sayings are 
recorded in Plato and Xenophon's works. Horace' poems show great 
genius. Queen Elizabeth mourned greatly on account of Essex' death. 



RULE XIX.— OBJECT OF THE VERB. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and preper- 

fect participles, govern the objective case ; as, " I found 

her assisting himP " Having finished the work^ I submit 

it:' 

Observations. 

1. An active transitive verb is often followed by the direct object of 
the action, and the indirect object, or that in respect to which the action 
is performed. The latter is usually governed by a preposition under- 
stood ; as, '^I paid [to] him the money." — *^He asked [of] them a 
question." 
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2. In ezpreBBingsnch nenienoeM pa8gii>ely^ the object of the prepositioiL 
ia sometimes assumed for the nominatiye; as, ^^Se was paid the 
numey^''^ instead of, ** The money was paid [to] /am.*' The direct object 
should generally be made the subject of the passive verb ; but in some 
oases usage seems to sanction the reverse ; as, '* The boy was taught 
grammar^** instead of, '^ Grammar was taught [to] the boy.** In this 
construction, the noun following the x>asBive still continues to be an 
oliject of the action expressed by the verb, and is, accordingly, in the ob- 
jective case. 

8. An active-transitive verb is sometimes followed by an object and 
an attribute agreeing with it; as, '* Thy saints proclaim thee king.** 
^* Tboy called the chUd John.^ This is the reverse of the passive con- 
struction, *^ The eliikl was called John.^^ 

4. Some verbs govern only a noun of kindred meaning ; as, *^ He 
Uved a virtuous life,** — '^ Joseph dreamed a dream,** 

False Syntax, 

Correct thefcUomng eentences^ and parse aU the nouns and pronouns 
in Vie objective ease. 

She I shall more readily forgive. Thou only have I chosen. Who 
shall we send on this errand ? My father allowed my brother and I to 
accompany him. He that is idle and mischievous reprove sharply. 
Who should I meet but my old friend. Who do you think him to be ? 
I, and I only, must you charge with the offense. Te who do wrong the 
teacher will punish. Tell me who you mean. Let you and I avoid 
such company. He accosts whoever he meets. 



EULE XX— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, " Beauty 
dwells in them^ and they in herP 

Observations. 

1. When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or adjec- 
tives, the prepositions which govern them are generally suppressed : 
as, ^' We rode sixty miles that day ; ** that is, ^* tJirough sixty miles on 
that day."—" The wall is ten feet high ;" that is, "high to ten feet." 

2. After the adjectives like, near, and nigh, the preposition to or unto 
is generally understood ; as, "It is like {to or unto] silver."^" Near 
[to] yonder copse." — " Nigh [to] this recess.'* 
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False Syntax. 

Correct thefoUowing $entence$, and parse aU the prepoeiUom and their 
obfeeU, 

Let that remain a secret between you and I. I lent the book to 
some one, 1 know not who. Who did yon give the message to ? It 
Tests with thou and me to decide the matter. As to you and he, the 
case is very different. Except him and I no one saw it. 



RULE XXI.— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to commonly governs the infinitive 
mood, and connects it to a finite verb or some other part of 
speech ; as, " I desire to lea/mP — '' I went to see my friend.'* 
— " He is anxious to succeed^'* 

Obbl — The word to^ generally nsed with the infinitive mood, serves 
to indicate the mood, and, usually, to express the relation between the 
verb and the word which it limits or modifies. In certain cases, to 
loses its prepositional office ; as when the infinitive is the subject or the 
direct object of a verb. In the latter case, being the object of the 
verb, it cannot be the object of the preposition. 

Observations. 

1. When the infinitive is the object of the preposition, it may be con- 
nected with a noun ; as, ^^ He had a deme to visit Paris/' — With an 
adjective; as, *'We were anxious to see you." — ^With an adverb; as, 
*' Be good enough to inform me." 

2. The infinitive, when used as an attribute, is, with the word to^ 
equivalent to an adjective or a noun : as, *"*• This man is to he esteemed^^; 
that is. He is estimable. — *^ To be good is to be happy"; that is. Good- 
ness is happiness. 

3. In dependent prepositions, the infinitive is often used, indirectly, 
as a predicate, its subject being in the objective case ; as, *' She desired 
him to leave the room." In this construction, the word to loses its prep- 
ositional character, being merely a sign of the infinitive mood. 

4. The infinitive is sometimes independent ; as, *^ To be candid with 
you, I was in fault." 

6 
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JParHng. 

Pant aU Uu terbi in the infinitive mood, found in the foOowinff sen- 
teneee. 

Does he intend to travel ? Shall I be able to do this ? Is he willing 
to lend his book ? He was anxiona to reach home. William is eager 
to learn. He begged to be allowed to go home. To be temperate in 
all things is the oharacteristio of a wise man. To speak rashly is a 
great fault. It is neoessary to use exercise in the open air. They 
wished him to depart. He was told to obey his teacher. John loved 
to study so much, that he scarcely took time to play. To speak plainly, 
I think you are wrong. She is greatly to be admired for her industry. 
In time to come, I wUl tell you. 



EULE XXII.— INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs lidy dare^ feel^ hear^ lety TMLke, needj 
seej and their participles, usually take the infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to ; as, " If he bade thee 
depart^ how darest thou stay f " 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. The preposition is always employed after the pasiive form of these 
verbs, and in some instances after the active: as, *'He was heard to 
gay."— **I cannot see to do it.*' — *'What would dare to molest him 
who might call on every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty ? '' 
— Dr. Johnson. 

2. The auxiliary be of the passive infinitive is also suppressed after 
feel, hear, make, and see; as, **I heard the letter read,'' not, *^be 
read.'^ 

False Syntax. 

Correct the foUowing sentences, and explain the reason of the correc- 
tion. 

Did you not see him to take the article ? Please excuse my son's 
absence. I will try and do it for you. They need not to call upon 
her. I have heard him to mention the subject. They certainly heard 
the rule to be announced. Can I not make this matter be understood 
by you ? Bid the boys to come in. They have been bidden come in 
already. Let no rash promises to be made. I dare to say he has not 
£rone home yet. 
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ParHng. 

Pane all the infinitives in the above sentences, aeoording to the ex- 
ampies. 

Example 1. — ^' He went to see bis friend.'* 

See is an irregular, active transitiTe verb, its principal parts being aee^ eaw, seeing, 
seen. It is in the infinitive mood, present tense, and is governed by the preposition to, 
"Which connects it to the verb went ; according to the role, The preposition to commonly 
governs the infinitive mood, etc. 

Example 2. — ** The teacher bade him leave the room.*' 

Ztfoetf is an irregular, active transitive verb, from leave, Itft, leaving^ left / it is in 
the infinitive mood, present tense, and is used as the predicate of the object clause, the 
subject being Mm, The word to is omitted according to the rule. The active verbs Md, 
dare, etc. 



V.-MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 



RULE XXIII.— SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

An event both contingent and future should be ex- 
pressed with the subjunctive mood, in the present tense ; 
as, " If lihoM forsake him, he wilZ cast thee off forever." 

Subordinate Rules. 

1. When the statement is merely a supposition, with indefinite time, 
the Bubjonctiye, imperfect should be used; as, *^If it toei'e not so, I 
would have told yon.'' 

2. A conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires the indica- 
tive mood ; as, *^ Though he is poor, he is contented.'* 

Obs. — The pupil must carefully study these three rules, and the 
cases to which they apply. The subjunctive mood is required only 
when the event or fact is future and contingent, that is, dependent 
Upon the occurrence of some other future event. The time is indefi- 
nite, being, only relatively, present or past. The difference between 
the conditional statement of a fact and a future contingency will be 
obvious from these two sentences : — 

If he he sick, I will visit him. (Subfunctive.) 
Though he is sick, he does not repine. {Indicative,) 
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F<Mlse SynUzx. 

Correct the noUUiaju cf the abaw rtiiea in the fcUamng, and parse aU 
the ntbjunetives. 

He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. I shall walk out in the 
afternoon, unless it rains. Let him take heed lest he falls. If thon 
dost cast me off, I shall be helpless. I believed, whatever was the 
iisae, all would be welL If he was an impostor, he most have been 
detected. If he were accused of theft, he was not convicted. Though 
he be deprived of his fortune, he is not unhappy. 



BULB XXrV.—INDEPENDENT CASE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put in the nominative, when its 
case depends on no otlier word ; as, " HefaiUng^ who shall 
meet sueeoss? " — " Xovcc fathers^ where are they ? " 

Observations. 

1. The case of a noun or pronoun is independent under the following 
four circumstances : — 

1. When with a participle it is used to express a cause, or some 
other related event; as, ^^He being young, they deceived him." 
This is usually called the caee absolute. 

2. When it is used to indicate simply the person addressed ; as, 
** John, bring me a book.*' 

3. When it is used merely for emphasis, without forming any 
part of the structure of the sentence ; as, ^^ Gad^ a troop shall over- 
come him.*' ^^ The noi'th and the south, thou hast created them.'* 
This is a peculiar mode of expression, caUed pleonasm, 

4. When it is used as a mere exclamation; as, '* 0, what/<9^^ / " 

2. The first of these four cases (the case absolute) is equivalent to a 
dependent clause commencing with wJien^ wJalCy if, since, because, etc. : 
as, *' I being a child, they assisted me ; " — equivalent to, Because I was 
a child, eta 

3. A pronoun in the objective case is sometimes used independently 
with an interjection ; as, *^ Ah me ! how sad I am I " This is an excep* 
tion to the rule. 

4. When the attribute is used indefinitely, that is, without reference 
to any particular subject, it is independent in case ; as, *^ To be a poet 
requires great genius." 
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False Syntax. 

Correct the vidatUme cf Rule XXIV, in Vie foUauiing^ arid parse aU 
the independent nouns and pronouns. 

Him haying ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. Me being 
without experience, they deceived me. Them refusing to comply, I 
withdrew. The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? Thee being 
priBsent, he would not tell what he knew. Arise, O thee that sleepest ! 
O wretched us ! shut from the light of hope ! Thee too I Brutus, my 
Bon 1 Him having absented himself, they could not proceed. 



RULE XXV.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

ConjiinctioDS connect either words or sentences ; as, 
"John and James are studious, hut William is idle." 

Observations. 

1. The conjunction tliat^ when it^introduces a clause used as the subject 
of a verb, does not connect it to any other term ; as, ^^ T/iat mind is 
not matter, is certain.'' It merely serves to show that the clause which 
it introduces is dependent. 

2. After than or as expressing a coijiparison, there is usually on 
dUpsis of some word or words. The construction of the words employed 
may be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, ** She is younger than I '' 
[am], — ** He does nothing, who endeavors to do more than [what] is 
allowed to humanity." 

8. The corresponsive conjunctions are used in pairs, the object being 
to make the connection, comparison, or contrast more striking or em- 
phatic. The following are examples : 

Botli he and I were present. 

He was either ashamed oi' afraid. 

John came neitJier eating nm* drinking. 

Tlumgh he were dead, yet shaU he live, etc. 

4. After as or than expressing comparison, there is usually an omis- 
sion of some word or words ; as, ** John is as good a scholar as William " 
[w]. — ^* He is younger than I'* [am]. 



RULE XXVL— INTEBJEOTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction ; as, " 1 
let not thy heart despise me." 
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PHRASES. 

Phrases may be siiTipley compouncif or complex. 

A compound phrase is one that consists of two or 
more phrases connected by a conjunction ; as, " Stooping 
down and looking in." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase used 
as an adjunct of its principal part ; as, " By the bounty of 
Heaven.'* 

The principal part of a phrase is the word on which all 
the other parts of the phrase depend ; as, '* In the spring of 
tlie year." 

Phrases may be used to perform the office of different parts 
of ei)eech, as in the following examples : — 

1. A noun ; as, ** To do good is our duty." 

2. An adjective ; as, "He is a person of good reputation," 
8. An adverb ; as, ** In the spring I shall return." 

Phrases may be used in various constructions, as in the 
following examples : — 

1. A subject or attribute ; as, " To be good is to be happy." 

2. An object ; as, ** She desires to learn French." 

3. In apposition (explanatory) ; as, "It is best to be carefid" 

4. Independent ; as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost." 

Obs. 1. — A preposition that introduces a phrase, serves only to express 
the relation between the principal part, and the word of the sentence, 
on which the phrase depends. 

Obs. 2.— Phrases are also classified as to tlieir form, depending upon 
the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus : 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a preposi- 

tional phrase ; as, "By doing good." " Of great learning.** 

2. A phrase, the principal part of whioh is a verb in the infinitiye 

mood, is called an Infinite phrase ; as, " To be good!*^ 
8. A phrase,, the principal part of which is a participle, is called a 
participial phrase; as, ''kmtwamt founded on ju$tie6J** 
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JEjxercises. 

in this, and each of the foUotoing exercises, let tJie pupU be required to 
analyze each sentence according to the example, and parse each word 
as ill preceding exercises ; then to construct five additional senterxes of 
the same c/iaracter. 

I.— Subject Phrases. 

Example.--'' To be at once a rake and glory in the character, dis- 
covers a bad disposition and a bad heart. ^' 

This is a simple declarative sentence, having a compound subject. The subject is com- 
poeed of the two phrases. To be at once a rake and to glory in the character, connected 
by and; the principal part of the first phrase is to be ; and its adjuncts are the adverbial 
phrase at once and the indefinite attribute rake (see under Rule XITI.)< modified by a ; 
the principal part of the second phrase is, to glory ; and its adjunct is the simple ad- 
vorbial phraao, in the character, the principal part being modified by the. The predicate 
verb iBdiacover§; the objects, cUspoeition and hwrt, each modified by the adjuncts a 
and bad. 

To do good to all men is the duty of a Christian. Hiding on horse- 
back is a beneficial exercise. To live soberly, righteously, and piously, 
comprehends the whole of our duty. To be totally indifferent to praise 
or censure, is a real defect in character. To have remained calm under 
saoh provocations was a proof of remarkable self-control. To be con- 
tiaualiy subject to the breath of slander will tarnish the purest reputa- 
tion. To perceive nothing or not to perceive, is the same. To piofesa 
i^gard and act injuriously discovers a base mind. To know one's own 
ignorance is generally conducive to improvement. To be happy without 
tbe approval of conscience, la impoesible. To err is human ; to fori 
give, divine. 
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ll._ObJect Phrases. 

Example. — ** Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Dry- 
den." 

Thl« la a simple declarative wntonce. The nabject H Pope ; the predicate verb is pro- 
feifed ; the object ia the complex phrase, to have learnt hU poetry from Dryden. The 
principal part of the phrase is, to have learned ; its adjuncts, the object poetry and the 
simple adverbial phrase, /ront Dryden ; poetry ia modified by the adjunct hie. 

We should always desire to obey the dictates of oonsoience. He who 
desires to be happy should cultivate integri^ and self-respect. We 
swear to preserve the blessings for which our fathers toiled and bled. 
The teacher enjoined upon his pupils, to be industrious in study, to 
cultivate a virtuous disposition, and especially to love truth. Seek 
earnestly to improve your talents. Cease to do evil, learn to do well. 
I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I give offence. Never attempt to 
conceal a fault, but confess it freely. We should love to do what God 
commands. Artaxerxes being thus entreated, oould not refuse to par- 
don him. By the faults of others, wise men learn to correct their 
own. He began again to teach by the seaside. 



III.— Attribute Phrases. 
Example. — ^' His object was not to surprise his readers.** 

A. simple declarative sentence. The subject noun is ofli^f, modified by the adjunct hit; 
the predicate verb is u>€u^ modified by the adverb not ; the attribute is the phrase to aur- 
prUe Me readere ; the principal part of the phrase is to eurpriee^ the object of which is 
reader e, modified by hie. 

The object of punishment should be, to reform the wicked. To be 
good is to be happy. To surrender without making resistance, would 
be to submit to a base and inglorious death. To attempt further to 
illustrate so plain a truth, would be only to spend time uselessly. To 
smile on those whom we should censure, is to bring guilt upon our- 
pelves. The tendency of evil is to make men miserable. The highest 
art of the mind of man, is to possess itself with tranquillity in the hour 
of danger. He was known to be kept in close custody at Oxford. My 
power is to advise, not to compel. Is life to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery ? The ship is to sail to-morrow. His conduct 
was greatly to be admired. My friend is in very good health. The 
train might have been off the track. The vessel was behind its usual 
time. To submit to insult is to give occasion for it. The sikrer age 
is reckoned to have commenced at the death of Augustus. 
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IV.— Adjective and Adverbial Piirases. 

Example. — " Where there is no kDowledge of the law, a man acting 
in opposition to it, cannot be properly said to tranBgress it/' 

A complex declarative sentence. The principal clause is, a man acting in oppttsition 
to it cannot be properly taid to transgress it ; the dependent clause is, where t/iere is no 
knowledge of the law. The connective is where. 

The subject noun in the principal clause is man ; the predicate verb, can be said ; the 
attribute, to transgress it. The adjuncts of the subject are a, and the complex adjective 
phrase, acting in opposition to it ; the principal part of the phrase is acting^ modified by 
the complex adverbial phrase, in opposition to it^ the principal part of which is opposi- 
tion, modified by the simple adjective phrase, to it. The adjuncts of the predicate are 
not and properly^ and the dependent clause ; the adjunct of the attribute is the 
object it. 

Genius has often been discovered in persons of a very humble condi- 
tion in life. In summer the fervid sun darting his direct rays, op- 
presses us with heat. A man of integrity will never listen to any 
reason against conscience. The ambition to excel was manifest in all 
his acts. An old man was busily employed in planting and ingrafting 
an apple-tree. We should always strive to do right. Eliza's benevo- 
lence in relieving the poor was much to be commended. Ch istians 
should exhibit an ability to endure the various vicissitudes of life. 
Newton's ideas legarding the nature of comets, were quite fanciful. 
Honors bestowed on the illustrious dead have in them no admixture of 
envy. A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard against 
committing them. 



v.— Explanatory Phrases. 

Example. — ** It is a Christian's vocation to do good to all." 

This is ft simple declarative sentence. The pubject is it ; the predicate verb is is ; the 
attribute is vocation. The adjunct of the subject is the explanatory phrase, to do good 
to all ; the principal part of the phrase is to do^ its adjuncts are the object good and the 
simple adverbial phrase, to all. The adjunct of the attribute is Okristian''s, modified by a. 

It is a great crime to deceive the innocent and confiding. It is good 
to sing praises unto our God. It is impossible to instruct those who 
have no desire to learn. It is of little use to form plans of life. It de- 
serves our best skill, to inquire into those rules by which we may 
guide our judgment. It is a sign of great prudence to be wUling to 
receive instruction. It is the duty of public speakers, in addressing 
any popular assembly, to be previously masters of their subject. It 
pleased Darius the King to set over the kingdom a hundred and 
twenty princes, who should be over the whole kingdom. 
6* • 
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VI.— Independent Phrases. 
Example 1. — ** Night coming on, the battle was discontinued.*' 

This is a simple declnrative aentence. The gnbject iioan is InzMe ; the predicate verb 
is uxu discontinued. The adjunct of the imbject is the. Night coming on^ is an inde- 
pendent phrase ; itp principal part is night, the adjnnct of which is the participial phrase, 
comitig on, of which coming is the principal part, and its adjunct, on. 

Example 2.—*^ To Speak candidly, I did not quite understand the 

subject." 

A simple declaratire sentence. The subject is /,* the predicate verb \»did under- 
Btand ; the object is mttfect. The adjuncts of the verb are not and quite ; that of tho 
ob}«K^ is the. To apeak candidly is an independent phrase ; the principal part being to 
epeak, modified by candidly. 

To confess the truth, I was very much in fault. Generally speaking, 
the conduct of that man was unexceptionable. Theron and Aspasia 
took a morning walk into the fields ; their spirits cheered, and their 
imaginations lively ; gratitude glowing in their hearts, and the whole 
creation smiling around them. The Senate consented to the creation 
of tribunes of the people, Appius alone protesting against the measure. 
To be plain with you, your conduct is very much to be censured. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, the degree of success which you have at- 
tained, is highly deserving of commendation. All obstacles having 
been overcome, he finally reached the goal of his ambition. My dear 
friend, how glad I am to see you ! Paui>e for a while, ye travelers of 
earth, to contemplate tho universe around you! Green be the turf 
above thee, friend of my better days ! Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. 



CLAUSES. 

I.— Subject Clauses. 

Example. — *^ That vice conducts to misery, is certain.** 

A complex declarative sentence. The subject is the dependent clause. Vice conductn 
to misery ; the predicate verb is to ; the attribute is certain. Tho subject of the depend- 
ent clause is vice ; the predicate is conducts, modified by the simple adverbial phrase, to 
misery. That is the connective. 

That you have wronged me, doth appear in this. Whence proceeded 
this sad calamity, has not been ascertained. Why he committed so 
dreadful a Clime, is a mystery. Who wrote the letters of Junius, is not 
positively known. That it is our duty to be kind to our fellow- 
creatures, does not admit of a doubt. That I know not what I want, 
is the cause of my complaint. How this difficulty is to be solved, is 
beyond conjecture. That idleness leads to ruin, and that industry in- 
sures success, are certain truths. That Julius Caesar invaded Britain, 
is a well-known historical fact. That integrity is essential to success 
in life, ought to be continually inculcated on the young. 
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II.— Object Clauses. 

Example. — ^* Remember that indolence can lead to nothing but dis- 
grace and misery/' 

A complex imperativo sentence. The subject is thou (anderstood); the predicate verb 
is renumber ; the object is the dependent clause, Indolence can lead^ etc. That is the 
connective. The subject of the dependent clause is indolence ; the predicate verb is can 
lead^ which is modified by the complex adverbial phrase, to nothing hut disgrace and 
misery ; the principal part of this phrase is nothing^ modified by the phrase, hut disgrace 
and misery. But is a preposition. 

The orator felt that every eye was upon him. John says that his brother 
is not welL Always bear in mind that you owe very much to your 
parents. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. See ! As- 
pasia, how all is calculated to administer the highest delight to mankind. 
He said, that he was well apprised of the obedience which he owed to 
the laws. She had now to learn what it is to be a slave. Consider well 
whether you are able to perform this great undertaking. Remember, 
Almet, that the world in which thou art placed, is but the road to an- 
other. And Nathan said unto David, Thou art the man. Then said 
Joab to Oushi, Go tell the king what thou hast seen. The scribes spake 
unto him, saying, Tell us by what authority doest thou these thiugs ? 
The cynio observed, that the philosopher who could dine on herbs, 
might despise the company of a king. 



Ill.^lnflnitive Object Clauses. 

Obs. — In the infinitive form of this clause, the subject and predicate 
are connected indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a finite verb, 
is a verb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the objective case. 
Thus, in the sentence, ** He commanded the army to march," army is 
the subject, and tomarchf the predicate; because it is indicated (al- 
though indirectly) that the act of marching is performed by the agent 
army, the sentence beiug equivalent to, *'He commanded that the 
army should march.*' (See Rule XXI.) 

Example. — ^^ Conversation makes a man gprow wiser." 

A complex declarative sentence. The subject is Conversation ; the predicate verb Is 
makes ; the object is the infinitive clause, a man (to) grow wiser. The subject of the 
dependent clause is man^ modified by a ; the predicate verb is, to grow ; the attribute, 
tcfoer. 

I heard him relate the story of his wrongs. I heard a faint voice 
call my name. Let us th^^n be up and doing. In this melancholy 
state, he commanded messengers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid, 
from the army. Let the dead past bury its dead. We often see bad 
men intrusted with very important duties. The united testimony of 
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maDj witnesses, proved him to be guilty of the crime with which he 
was charged. Forbid them to enter the g^den. The Sovereigns re- 
quested Columbus to return, and be present at the Convention. It was 
the peculiar artifice of Habit, not to Buffer her power to be felt at first. 



IV.— Attribute Clauses. 
Example. — *' His reply was, that he was sure of success.*' 

A complex declarativo HcntcncR. The nabject noan is reply; the predicate veib is 
\t€i9 : the attribute is the dependunt claa»«, He woe sure efeuceeee. The connective is 
fAol. 

My hope is, that you will regain your liberty. His decision was, that 
the culprit should be punished. The physician's directions were, that 
the patient should travel to the South, that he should avoid excite- 
ment, and that he should be careful in diet. Kepler's opinion with 
regard to the tides was, that they are caused by the attraction of the 
moon. The general sentiment is, that the rebellion is entirely unjus- 
tifiable. The cause of so great an error might have been, that the 
subject had not been sufficiently studied. The cause of the defeat, 
was that the army had not been supplied with the means of transpor- 
tation. 



v.— Adjective and Adverbial Clauses. 

Example. — *' And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man that had not on a wedding garment." 

A complex declarative sentence. Subject, he ; predicate verb, eaw ; object, t7ian. 
Adjuncts of predicate, there^ and the adverbial clause, tcAen the king came in to see the 
ffutate ; adjuncts of object, a, and the adjective clause, thcU had not on a weddtnp gar- 
ment. (Let the pupil analyze each dependent clause as in the preceding exercises.) 

When they arrived at the orchard, they commenced to gather the 
fruit which they found scattered on the gfround. While you are striv- 
ing to acquire knowledge, endeavor also to become virtuous and good. 
Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. He who talks 
loudly of qualities that he does not possess, is a boaster. The globe 
on which we live is called the earth. What we are afraid to do before 
men, we should be much more afraid to think before God. The place 
in which this event occurred, is not mentioned by the geographers who 
wrote at that time. The scholar who is attentive and persevering, is 
sure to excel. We naturally look with strong emotion to the spot, 
where the ashes of those we have loved, repose. He that lies abed all 
a summer^s morning, loses the chief pleasures of the day ; he that gives 
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up his youth to iodolence, undergoes a loss of a like kind. Who 
would dare to molest him who might call, on every side, to thousands 
enriched by his bounty? He who knows not what it is to labor, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The pronuse that he should be re- 
warded, was kept. The merchant received intelligence that his ship 
had been wrecked. 



VI.— Explanatory Glauses. 

Example. — *^ It is an old saying that, *■ Truth lies in a well/ ** 

A complex declarative nentence. 

Subject, U : predicate verb, i8 ; attribute, taping. 

Adjunct of the subject the explanatory clause, truth lies in a well; adjuncts of attri- 
bute, an and old. That, a conjunction connecting the principal and the dependent 
danae. 

It is said by some, that Columbus had a haughtiness of manner. It 
has been conclusively proved, that the earth is not the center of the 
universe. It has always been the earnest wish of parents, that their 
children should be well educated. It makes a great difference to us 
whebher death is a perpetual sleep, or the beginning of another and 
better life. And it was told Joab, Behold, the king weepeth and 
moumeth for Absalom. The question whether purity or mixture of 
race is most conducive to national greatness, appears not to be fully 
settled. It is a source of astonishment to all his friends, that he should 
have been guilty of so disgpraceful an act. It was observed, that he de- 
rived no joy from the benefits which he diffused. It was in the spring 
of the year, that Xerxes commenced his march to the Hellespont. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that the American union was formed. 



VII.— Parenthetical Clauses. 

Example. — '^ *• Life,' says Seneca, ^ is a voyage, in the progress of 
which, we are perpetually changing our scenes.' " 

A compound declarative sentence. 

Subject^ life : predicate verb, it ; attribute, voyage. 

Adjunct of voyage is the simple adjective clause, in the progrett nf which we are per- 
petuaMy changing our scenes. The subject is we; predicate, are changing; object, 
scenes. Adjuncts of predicate, perpetually^ and, in the progress of which — a complex 
adverbial phrase : principal part, progress ; adjunct, of which. Says Seneca^ is a simple 
parenthetical clause. Subject, Seneca ; predicate verb, says. 

Obs. — Sentences of this form may be analyzed by considering the 
parenthetical clause, the principal one. and the rest of the sentence a 
dependent clause. The mode indicated above is, however, preferable ; 
as, although the parenthetical clause is united in construction with the 
other part of the sentence, it is not ne essury to complete the sense. 
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Studj, I beseech jon, to 6t3re your minds with oseful knowledge. 
'^ Thirst for glory/* says a great writer, *'*' is often founded on ambition 
and vanity." ^' Son of affliction," said Omar, *" who art thoa and what 
Ib thy distress? ** *^ Almet," said he, *'' remember what thoa hast seen, 
and let this memorial be written upon the tablet of thy heart." How 
dangerous soeyer idleness may be, are there not pleasures, it may be 
said, which attend it ? A man who cannot read, let us always remem- 
ber, is a being not contemplated by the genius of the American consti- 
tution. 



Comjyatnid Sentences. 

Ons. 1. — In analyzing compound sentences, the leading datue should 
be distinguished from the hubordinate clause. It must also be under- 
stood that the dependence of the latter upon the former is logical, dif- 
fering in this respect altogether from the relation of the principal and 
the dependent clause of a complex sentence, which is grammatical, the 
latter being an a^uncC, or used as one of the principal parts, in the 
principal clause. 

Obs. 2. — Some clauses ar'^ simply connected without logical or 
grammatical dependence. They may then be called co*ordinate 
clauses. 

In the following examples of analyds, for the porpone of abbroriation, and in order to 
f umUh the pupil with a ready method of dearly representing, in written exercises, the 
partM of a sentence and their relationii, the compound clausM or membertt are marked 
by capitals ; the simple clautet^ by numerals ; and the phratea^ by small letters. When 
these are all written out in their order, the .general character of the sentence will be at 
onoo exhibited. In theflo statements S. stands for the subject noun or pronoun without 
its adjunctR ; P., for the predicate verb ; 0., for the object ; Att., for attribute ; and Ad., 
for adjuncts. 

It muitt be kept in mind by the pupil that the complete evhject consists of the subject 
noun or pronoun and all its adjuncts ; and the complete predicate, of the predicate verb 
and all its adjuncts, including the object or attribute ; and that, in fact, there are but 
two parts in every sentence, each of these being separable into one primary part and 
adjunct. 

ExAMFLB 1. — " The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue, the 
only lasting treasure, truth." 

Compound declarative sentence, consisting of two co-ordinate clauses, without a con- 
\iective. 

1. T%e only amaranthine Jlotoer on earth i» virtite ; 

2. The only lasting treasure (te) truth. 
1. Simple declarative clause. 

S. Jlotoer; P. i«; Att. virtue. 
Ad. S. the. only^ amaranthine^ on earth (a), 
a. Simple adjective phrase. 
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S. Simple declarative clauRe. 

S. treature ; P. U (onderatood) ; Att. truth ; 
Ad. S. tJie^ only^ lattinff. 

Example 2. — "If you stadj diligently in yoath, you will be happy 
and prosperous in manhood/* 

Componnd declarative sentence, consisting of 

1. (Leading.) Ton will be happy and prosperous in manhood ; 

2. (Sabordinate.) You study diligently in youth ; Connective, if» 
1. Simple declarative clause. 

8. Tou ; P. will be ; Att. (compound) happy and prosperous. 
Ad. P. in manhood (a). 

a. Simple adverbial phraue. 
2l Simple declarative clause. 

S. you ; P. study ; Ad. P. diligently^ in youth (b). 

b. Simi le adverbial phrase. 

The clouds of sorrow gathered round hid head ; and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. The tree was so crooked, that the 
farmer cut it down. Happiness is more equally divided among man- 
kind, than some suppose. The meeting was so respectable, that the 
propriety of its decision can hardly be questioned. Science may raise 
thee to eminence, but religion alone can guide thee to felicity. Cecrops, 
who founded Athenfi, is thought to have been an Egyptian. No man 
of sense ever took any pains to appear wise; as no honest man ever 
used any tricks to display his own integrity. A reply is properly a re- 
turn to an answer : to answer and to reply are therefore not always 
equivtilent expressions. Others sometimes appear to us more wrong 
than they are, because we ourselves are not right in judging them. 



Miscellaneous Sentences* 

Example 1. — *' To learn is to proceed from something that is known 
to something that is unknown.** 

Complex declarative sentence. 

S. to learn ; P. is ; Att. to proceed unknown (a). 

a. Complex phrase.— Prin. part, to proceed; A.djxmct&, from something that is known (b); 

to something that is unknown (c). 

b. Complex adverbial phrase. — Prin. part, something; 

Ad. that is knoton (1). 
• 1. Simple adjective clause. 

8. that ; P. is ; Att known. 

c. Complex adverbial phrase. — Prin. part, something. 

Ad. that is unknown (3). 
3. Simple adjective claiuie. 
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Example 2. — "I was now so confident of a miracoloas supply of 
food that I neglected to walk out for my repast, which, after the first 
day, I expected with an impatience which left me little power of at- 
tending to any other object." 

Compound declarative sentence. 

1. ItD<u Jood ; A. / neglected object ; connective^ that. 

1. Simple clause. 

S. /; P. toae ; Att. coiifidenL Ad. P. now; Ad. Att. «o, and of a mirQculoua 
supply o/foad (a). 

a. Complex adverbial phraM.— Prin. part, supply ; Ad. a, miraculous^ of food. 

A. C»mpound member. 

2. / neglected repast ; B. u^AicA ol^ei^ ; connective, which. 

S. Simple claune. 

8. /; P. iieglfrted: 0. to walk out for my repast (6). 

b. Complex objective phraw.— l*rin. part, to uHilk ; Ad. out^ for my repast. 

B. Complex moml)or. 

8. /; P. expected; (). which. Ad. P. c^ler the first day^ with an impatience 
which left me olifect (c). 

c. Complex adverbial phraHe.— Prin. imrt, impatience; 

Ad. an and which left vie little power of attending to any other olject (8). 
8. Simple adjective clause. 

S. which ; P. l^t ; O. power ; Ad. P. (to) me ; Ad. O. tttUe, qf attending to any 
other olf)ect (d). 

d. Complex adjective phruso.— Prin. part, attending ; Ad. to any other oldect (e). 

e. Simple adverbial phroms.— Prin. iiart, ot^iect; Ad. any^ other. 

Example 8. — 

^^ Order is HeaveD^s first law ; and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense.** 

Compound sentence ; consisting of two co-ordinate memlKjrs. 
A. Order wixe ; B. who sense ; Con. but. 

A. Compound declarative member. 

1. Order law ; C. this wise ; Con. and. 

1. Simple declarative clause. 

S. order; P. is ; Att. law ; Ad. Att. heaven's^ first, 

C. Compound declarative member. 

3. Som^ are, and must be. greater, more rich, more wise. 

8. 7%« rest (are) ; Con. than ; This (being) confessed. Is an independent phrase. 

B. Complex declarative member. 

S. He (understood) ; P. shocks ; 0. sense ; 

Ad. S. Who infers Jiappier (D.J ; Ad. 0. a«, common, 

D. Com[)lex adjective member. 

S. who ; P. infers ; 0. that such are happier (1). 
Ad. V. from hence, 
4. Simple object clause. 

S. sitch ; P. are ; Att. happier ; Con. that. 

Obs. — It will be perceived from the examples analyzed in this and in 
the foregoing exercises, that complex sentences may be analyzed in two 
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ways: 1. By dividing the sentence immediately into the principal and 
dependent clauses, explaining their connection, and then analyzing 
them separately ; and 2. By treating the sentence as a whole, pointing 
out the subject, predicate, etc., and analyzing the dependent clause in 
its proper place, as one of the principal parts, or an adjunct to either. 
The former method is perhaps preferable for beginners, but for more 
advanced students should give place to the latter, which is more logical 
and easier for intricate sentences. 

Let tJie pupH analyze oraliy, or prepare a written analysis of the sen- 
tences in the folloioing paragraphs, according to the preceding examples, 
and parse eacfi, icord syntactically. 

1. It is an empty joy to appear better than you are, but a great 
blessing to be what you ought to be. 

2. Take counsel of the oracle in thine own heart, for there is not a 
more faithful monitor than that which speaks in secret there. 

3. It is said that some thieves who once robbed a traveler, yeiy 
gn^vely charged him with dishonesty for concealing a part of his 
money. 

4. If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; if they cen- 
sure them, your own. 

5. When the million applaud you, seriously ask yourself what harm 
ycu have done ; when they censure you, what good. 

6. The ignorant have often given credit to the wise for powers that 
are permitted to none, merely because the wise have made a proper use 
of those powers permitted to all. 

7. We often pretend to fear what we really despise, but more often 
to despise what we really fear. 

8. Few men, that would cause respect and distance merely, can say 
anything by which their end will be so effectually answered as by 
silence. 

9. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! still thou art a bitter 
draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 

10. Knowledge is, indeed, power ; but it is power to kill as well as 
to make alive, as it is wielded by the madness of the heart, or by moral 
principle. 

11. His story shows how one lapse from duty may counterbalance 
the merits of a thousand services ; how one moment of weakness may 
mar the beauty of a whole life of virtue ; and how important it is for 
a man, under all circumstances, to be true not merely to others, but to 
himself. 
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12. *' My friends," said he, ** I have seriouslj considered onr manners 
And onr prospects ; and I find that we hare mistaken our own interest 
Let us therefore stop, while to stop is in our power." 

13. Were a man of pleasure to arriye at the full extent of his Beyerai 
wishes, he must immediately feel himself miserable. It is one species 
of despair to have no room to hope for any addition to one^s happiness. 
His following wish must then be, to wish that he had some fresh object 
for his wishes. 

14. It was easy to discoTor, by the alacrity which broke out at her 
departure, that her presence had been long displeasing, and that she 
hod been teaching those who felt in themselves no want of instruction. 

15. Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 

The speed with which our moments fly ; 
I sigh not over vanished years, 
But watch the years that hasten by. 

10. Oh I there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Ilim to be our friend I 

17. Labor with what zeal we will. 

Something still remains undone ; 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 

18. God blesses still the generous thought, 

And still the fitting word he speeds ; 
And Truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens unto deeds. 

19. The Spring— she is a blessed thing : 

She is mother of the flowers ; 
She is the mate of buds and bees. 
The partner of their revelries. 

Our star of hope through wintry hoars. 

20. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 



PART lY. 



PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 

l.~PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and infiections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks : the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the Period 
[.], the Dash [ — ], the Note of Interrogation [?], the 
Kote of Exclamation [!], and the Marks of Parenthesis — 
Curves () and Brackets []. 

Mules for Punctuation. 

ConnnnAa 

The comma should be used to separate : 

1. The simple clauses of a compound sentence, when they are not 
divided by a comma ; as, '* Art is long, and time is fleeting." 

2. Dependent clauses when not used as modifications ; as, "Colum- 
bus, who discovered America, was a great navigator." 

3. Words and phrases in apposition ; as, *^ He is dead, the beautiful 
youth." — *' O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! " 

4. Phrases placed out of their natural order ; as, ** In everything 
pertaining to language, he was proficient." 
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5. Independent words and phrases ; as, " John, bring me a book.*^^' 
*^ The sun rising, darkness flees away." 

6. A series of three or more words used in the same construction ; 
at, ** William, John, and Charles are good scholars.'* — *^The horses 
turned, looked, and ran awaj." 

7. Two connected words emphatically distinguished; as, *^ Charles, 
and not his brother, is in fault." 

8. The subject when loDg and involved ; as, '^ He who strives to in- 
jure other.-", will never enjoy peace of mind." 

0. Parenthetical expressions; as, ** Cultivate, I beg of you, purity, 
sincerity, and humility." — *^ A contract, to be valid, must be properly 
attested." 

10. Words separated in construction by the omission of one or more 
words ; as, '* Labor brings pleasure ; idleness, pain." 

Semicolon. 

The semicolon should be used to separate : 

1. Simple clauses but slightly connected; as, ^* We love liberty ; we 
respect the rights of men; we glory in independence." 

2. Compound or complex clauses ; as, 

** There is a day of sunny rest 

For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide on evening gfuest, 
But joy shall come with early light" — Bryant 

Colon. 

The colon should be used to separate : 

1. The members of a compound sentence, when they are divided by 
semicolons ; as, 

' ^ He sunk to repose where the red heaths are blended ; 
One dream of his childhood his fancy passed o'er : 
But his battles are foaght, and his march it is ended ; 
The sound of the bagpipe shall wake him no more." — OiUespie, 

2. Quotations, examples, and enumerations ; as, *' Always strive 
to follow the golden rule : * Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.' " ^' There are three cardinal yirtnes : faith, hope, and 
charity." 

Obs. — When a quotation is short and simple, the comma may be 
used for the colon. 
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Period. 

The period should be used : 

1. At the end of every sentence. 

2. After an abbreviated word; as, ** Jno. A. Smith." — ** Gibbon's 
Hist., vol. ii., p. 155." 

Dash. 

The dash is used : 

1. To denote an unexpected or abrupt pause; as, *^Wa8 there ever 
— but I scorn to boast.*' 

2. Before a word repeated for emphasis ; as, *'' Shall I — I who have 
fought so many battles, be compared to this stripling ? " 

3. To separate parenthetical expressions ; as, ** There are times — 
they only can understand who have known them — when our emotions 
are voiceless." 

4. Before an enumeration ; as, ^^ She had studied the four great 
masters of English poetry — Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, and Milton." 

Note of Interrogation. 

The note of interrogation is used to denote a question ; as, *^ Are 
friendship's pleasures to be sold ? " 

Note of Exclannation. 

The note of exclamation is used to denote some strong or sudden 
emotion ; as, *^ O ! let me listen to the words of life ! " 

Curves. 

The curves, or marks of parenthesis, are used to enclose parentheti- 
cal expressions ; as, 

*' To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." 

Brackets. 

The brackets, or crotchets, generally enclose some correction or ex- 
planation ; as, ^^ He [the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

Other Marks. 

There are also other marks that are occasionally used for 
various purposes, as follow : — 

1. [ ' ] The ApostropJie usually denotes either the possessive case of a 
noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a word ; as, ** The girVB 
regard for her parents^ advice ; "— '^rt», Md^ e'm, thro'; for began^ loved, 
even, through. 
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2. [ - ] The Uyphen connects the parts of compound words ; as, ever- 
iivinf/, four-footed. Placed at the end of a line, it shows that one or 
more syllables of a word are carried forwaid to the next line. 

3. [ " j The DicerenSy placed over the latter of two vowels, shows 
that they are not a diphthong ; as, iietiaX, 

4. [ / ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires the prin- 
cipal stress in pronunciation ; as, iqiial^ equiWUy. It is sometimes used 
in opposition to the grave accent, to distinguish a close or short vowel, 
or to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 

5. [ ^ ] The Orate Accent is used, in opposition to the acute, to dis- 
tinguish an open or long vowel, or to denote the falling inflection of 
the voice. 

0. [ * ] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad sound of 
a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other vowel ; as, in 
4*r, edre^ ere, there, ficir, dm, bdrn. 

7. [ ^ ] The Breve is used to denote either a close vowel or a syllable 
of short quantity ; as, rdven, to devour. 

8. [ " ] The Macron is used to denote either an open vowel or a syl- 
lable of Iqng quantity ; as, rdven, a bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The Ellipm denotes the omission of some letters 

or words ; as, K—g for king. 

10. [ A ] The Caret shows where to insert words that have been acci- 
dentally omitted. 

11. f [ ] The Bruce serves to unite a triplet, or to connect several 
terms with something to which they are all related.. 

12. [ § ] The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book or chapter ; 
and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge references. 

13. [T^] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes the com- 
mencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse which are called 
paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently distinguished, by beginning a 
new line, and carrying the first word a little forward or backward. 

14. [" "J The Quotation Points distinguish words that are taken 
from some other author or speaker. A quotation within a quotation is 
marked with single points ; which, when both are employed, are placed 
within the others. 

15. [1^*] The Index, or Hand, points out something remarkable. 

16. [*] The Asterisk, [\] the Obelisk, [fl the Double Bagger, and [|] 
the ParaUds, refer to marginal notes. The letters of the alphabet, or 
the numerical ^t^re^, may be used for the same purpose. 
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17. [*♦*] The Asterism, or Three Stars, a sign not very often used, is 
placed before a long or general note, to mark it as a note, without giv- 
ing it a particular reference. 

18. [q] The CediUa is a mark which is sometimes set under a letter 
to show that its sound, in the given word, is soft ; as facade, where the 
c sounds as 8. 



II.— UTTERANCE. 



Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

Pronunciation. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished fi*oni elocution, is 
the utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

1. The Just Powers of the letters are those sounds which are 
given to them by the best speakers and readers. 

2. Accent is the peculiar stress which we Iny upon some particular 
BjUable of a word, whereby that syllable is distinguished from and 
above the rest ; as gram' -mar^ gram-ma ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its syllables ac- 
cented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinctDess, we 
often give a secondary, or less forcible accent, to another syUab e ; as, 
to the last of tern' -per-ature'^ and to the second of iti-dem'-ni-Ji-ca'' 
tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a clear nr- 
ticulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed accent y and a 
distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, distinguish the elegant 
speaker. 

Elocution. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and that form discourse. 
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Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, Inflections, and tones. 

1. Emphasis is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some par- 
ticular word or words iu a sentence, which are thereby distinguished 
from the rest as being especially significant. 

2. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally to re- 
lieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and pleasing. The 
duration of the pauses should be proportionate to the degree of con- 
nection between the parts of the discourse. 

8. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human voice, by 
which a continuous sound is made to pass from one note, key, or pitch, 
into another. The passage of the voice from a lower to a higher or 
shriller note, is called the rising inflection ; — the passage of the voice 
from a higher to a lower or graver note, is called the faUing inflection. 

These two opposite inflections may be heard in the following ex- 
amples : 1. The i-ising, '* Do you mean to gof" — 2. The falUng^ 

*'>Vhen wiUyou^o.?" 

Obr. — Questions that may be answered by yes or wo, require the ris- 
ing inflection : those that demand any other answer, must be uttered 
with the falling inflection. 

4. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend upon 
the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan denominates 
** the language of emotions." And it is of the utmost importance that 
Ihey be natural, unaffected, and rightly adapted to the subject and to 
the occasion ; for upon them, in a great measure, depends all that is 
plcasinj or interesting iu elocution. 



III.— FIGURES. 

A figure is an intentional deviation from the ordinary 
spelling, formation, construction, or application of words. 

There are, therefore, figures of Orthography, of Ety- 
mology, of Syntax, and of Rhetoric. 

Obs. — When figures are judiciously employed, they both strengrthen 
and adorn expression. They occur more frequently in poetry than in 
prose, several of them being merely poetic licenses. 

[For foil treatment of this part of Prosody, see '* The Institutes of English Grammar,'* 
by the same author.] 
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IV.— VERSIFICATION. 
Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by the 
regalar alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 

[See '* The Institutes of English Grammar.'"] 

9 



COMPOSITION. 

The pupil is now sufficiently advanced to apply to his own 
compositions the various principles and rules requisite for 
their full correction. The following suggestions are designed 
to afford a guide to the teacher and pupils for a series of 
graded exercises in continuation of the practical language 
lessons already interspersed through this work. 

JPreliminary JExercises. 

1. Bead a story, biographical sketch, or incident in history ; 
and require the ptqjils to reproduce it in their own language, as 
far as possible. 

This exercise should be continued sufficiently long to familiarize the 
pupils with the narrative style of composition, and to teach them to 
avoid the awkward expressions and repetitions customary with those 
untrained in this branch of composition. The simplest and easiest 
narratives should at first be selected. 

2. Winte out, or otherwise give to the pupils, a full Ojccount of 
any particular incident or event, and require them to abridge or 
condense it, omitting all hut the most important circumstances. 

3. Write a brief account of any incident or event, and require 
the pupils to expand it, adding any circumstances which they 
may conceive could Ivave existed or occurred in connection with 
the facts stated. 

Both these exercises of condensation and expansion should be con- 
tinued for some time, as they cultivate special faculties of the mind, 
most important to be addressed in training the papil in the production 
and expression of thought 

7 
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4. Select a piece of poetry, and require ilie pupils to express 
thtf same thoughts in prose, using a j^^^^iner and less figurative 
style. 

Be careful to select only such pieces as are fully adapted to ^Ha 
pupils* comprehension. 

5. Require the pupUs to write an analysis of any piece of 
prose or poetry, giving the topics treated, laith the arguments 
and illustratio7is employed, etc. 

Be^n with easy pieces, and advance gradually to moie difficnlt ones. 
Do not give aigumentative pieces at first. This exercise, when sldll- 
folly employed, is a most excellent one, as it will go far to impart to 
the mind habits of regular, logical thought 

6. Require the pupils to xcrite out criticisms of selected pieces, 
making obsenxitions on the thoughts^ their arrangement and re- 
lation to the sidyject, as xcdl as the modes of expression employed. 

These ezeroiaes will prepare the mind for writing compositions on 
misoellaneooB subjects. This is a task which should neyer be imposed 
without the preliminary exercises. Many pupils are permanently dis- 
gusted with composition by being required to perform this impossible 
task. 

Original Composition* 

7. Assign a subject, or theme, and suggest (he mode of treat- 
menty writing doum for the pupils the topics which shoidd he 
considered and discussed, with the arrangement to he employed. 

This exercise should be pursued until the pupils' minds hare become 
accustomed to the discovery of topics. It is designed to afford train- 
ing in what is called, in rhetoric, Invention. 

During tho exercise, the teachers should require the pupils to sug- 
gest the topics, before deciding himself what is proper. 

8. Reverse the above exercise ; thai is, select an appropriate 
subject, and require the pupils to discover the topics which should 
he treated under it, and to write, by properly arranging them, an 
analysis of the mode of treatment. 
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This should be done at first so as to afford a brief sketch or outline, 
which afterward may be expanded by, or filled in, by suggesting illus- 
trations, arguments, etc., under each topic. As contiiderable exercise 
of this kind will be needed, the pupils should be required to write out 
in full only an occasional composition, but the analysis should be copied 
in a book, and preserved by the pupil, for the next exercise, which is 
the writing of compositions on selected themes. 

9. Require the 2mpils to turite compositions on subjects either 
selected for them or suggested by their own minds. 

It is preferable, at this stage, that the pupils should select their own 
subjects, as a general thing, in order to give full scope to the original 
suggestions of the mind, and to the unfolding of any special talent or 
genius for composition, which will often be found to show itself under 
the training here outlined, if it be faithfully persevered in. 



LETTER-WBITING. 

In connection with the above exercises, the pupils shotdcl 
be instructed in letter-writing. This will include the 
proper forms, as shown below. 

JSeadinff. 

The heading consists of the name of the place (sometimes 
the street and number) from which the letter is sent, and the 
date, — including month, day, and year. This should be 
written a line or two from the top of the page, and should be 
commenced so that it may end near the* margin of the sheet 
at the right. Thus : — 

New York, May 10, 1882. 

Or, when the street is mentioned : — 

56 Lafayette Place, 
New York, May 10, 1882. 
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AtldresH. 

Tlie address should, in formal letters, follow on the next 
line, near the left side of the page, usually a little to the right 
of the body of the letter. Thus : — 

Mr, Thomas IL Brown, 

Springfield^ III, 

Sir, 

Or, in less formal letters : — 

J/r. William A, Thompson, 
Dear Sir, 

Or, as implying greater intimacy : — 

3/r. John B, Smith, 
My dear Sir, 

Where the address is to a company, the following may be 
used : — 

Messrs, William Wood & Co,, 

New York. 

Oentlem£n, 

In less formal letters, the address may be written below 
and at the left of the signature, at the end of the letter. 

Other forms of address will be required according to cir- 
cumstances, varying with the persons addressed and the terms 
of intimacy that exist. Thus : — 

A, B, Palmer, Esq.; John Porter, 31. D.; Dr, John Porter; 
B, C. Baldwin, LL,D.; Eev. H. J, Davis, or Bev. Mr, Davis ; 
Noah Porter y D,D., LL.D.; etc. 
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'When ladies are addressed, the following are customary : — 

Miss Brown ; Miss Kate Field ; Mrs, George Bums ; Mrs, 
General Grant ; etc. 

These may be followed by : — 

Sir, Dear Sir, My dear Sir, Sirs, Gentlemen ; Madam, Dear 
Madam, My dear Madam, Ladies ; Dear Mr. Hart, My dear Mr, 
Smith ; Dear Friend, My dear Friend, etc. 

The title Hon, is applied to persons holding high govern- 
mental positions ; His Excellency is applied to the President 
of the United States and to State Governors. 

Body. 

The body of the letter should be commenced on the line 
next below the address, and a little to the right of it. The 
style will vary with the character of the letter. Business let- 
ters should be formal, brief, and to the point Friendly cor- 
respondence requires an easy, familiar style, for the acquisi- 
tion of which the study of good models will be very useful. 
A few specimens for the opening are here given : — 

Yours of the 5th inst. is just received, etc. 

Your favor of the Sd inst, is received, etc 

Your esteemed favor of the IO//1 inst, is at hand, etc. 

/ am in receipt of yours, etc. 

Yours of the 20/^ ult, has remained unanswered until now, 
etc. 

Closing. 

The forms of closing, followed by the signature, are various. 
A few are here given : 

liespectfully yours ; Very respectfully yours ; Truly yours ; 
Yours timly; Very truly yours ; Your obedient servant; Your 
obedient humble servant ; Yours cordially ; Faithfully yours ; 
Yours affectionately ; Ever affectionately yours ; As ever, your 
friend; etc, 
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8uper8criptionm 

Write the name about midway between the top and bottom 
of the envelope ; under this writ« the address, commencing 
each line a little farther to the right than that above it. 
Great care should be taken to make the address as legible as 
possible. 

Affix the postage-stamp to the light-hand corner at the to^) 
of the envelope. 

The following are examples : — 



• 


Stamp 


c4< #vi!^«»« <^/^*!, 


ae>/ (ffet<t-c <y^tt4<e'e*t^ @§i««-^ 


<^i«. 0^/. 
^ 







Q^e^4.y, ©^^i^ ^^v 


&Su.^^^4^^ 


U f. 
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C/Aid, (^S. C/fk ^<i^i/e4d, 



^'??.^-^^^2^ 



SPde ^^o.. 
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A KEY 

TO TUB 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under Rule I. 

I have bought an hour-glops. He has sold a horse. William is an 
honest boy. They have formed a union. Richard has bought a his- 
tory. Bring me a ewer of water. Will you eat an onion ? It was an 
habitual practice. Mr. S. is a haughty man. This is the work of an 
historian. That was a humiliation. 

I have a black and white horse. Mr. H. is a wise and good man. 
Xenophon was a hero and sage. All esteemed the patriot and general, 
Washington. The poet and the painter must be men of genius. 

He was named king. She received the title of duchess. The chief 
magistrate is styled governor. The teacher receives sometimes ths 
name of master. 

Under Rule II. 

I do not like this sort of people. Charles is brighter than any of the 
other pupils. These three boys were striking one another. Bring 
those books to me. Do not walk so slowly. The plank was twenty 
feet long. John and his sister Mary were very fond of each other. 
Peter is a very bad writer. Mr. J. is an exceedingly bad man. Wil- 
liam is more industrious than any of his schoolmates. Any of those 
four pupiln can be trusted. FIc can walk more than twenty miles a 
day. How beautifully she writes ! The last of those three pictures is 
the prettiest ; but none of them pleases me. Fishes of this kind are 
hard to catch. They are the liveliest creatures you ever saw. A more 
handsome dress you never saw. What a terrible cold you have ! Try 
to get well as quickly as you can. Be careful like me ; or, as I am. 

Under Rule III. 

Tell me whether you will do it or not Why do you say nothing ? 
This piece of work looks very fine. The wind blew keen. He came 
only to do mischief. He has accomplished but very little. Nothing 
can ever justify an untruth. The bird flies very swiftly. I cannot do 
any more. Neither lie nor any one else can do that. The man dis- 
charged only his duty. He only read the book; he did not tear it. 
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He read only the book, not the notice of it The ship is expected to 
sail soon. Not every ])upil can read well ; or, It is not every pupil that 
can road well. He wont directly to the place. The two ladies were 
dressed nearly alike. Be not dishonest, nor take advantaj;e of any 
one. Ue was able to pay the debt but in part. 

Undeii Rui.k IV. 

She wastes her time in reading novels. lie could not have written 
the letter. To learn anything well requires application. I saw him do 
it myself. By studying faithfully we acquire knowledge. John oould 
not have gone to school. Charles began well, but ended badly. While 
crossing the street, we saw the lady. By reading good books he im- 
proved his mind. William neglected to go on the errand. To relieve 
the diHtrcsscd should be a pleasure. I intended to return the book. I 
never desired to have such a friend* 

Undku Uulk V. 

For whom was this meant ? They all perished of thirst. I don*t see 
anything in this. The out jumped upon the table. The child was six 
years old ; or, of age. With how much did his father send him to 
town ? He lives in Mulberry Street, at No. 15. He asked the pupil a 
question. They plunged into the river. He rode several miles on 
horseback, driving a herd of oxen. I have no occasion for his services. 
Mr. S. divided his property among his four sons. The lamb followed 
its mother. He plunged into the river, and swam across it. In which 
of these books can I iind that passage ? He put into his wagon a basket 
of apples, without a cover. That remark is not worthy of your notice. 
Ho quarreled with all his friends, and disgusted them. Always strive 
to profit by good ndvic«. 

Under Rule VI. 

I know they are entirely mistaken. She and I are going to take a 
walk. She and I went to school tog^ether. You and we are very for- 
tunate. They who do right shall Im rewarded. That is the boy who 
we think did the mischief. You know as well as I what was done. Who 
opened the door ? I. My brother is older than I. Who do you sup- 
pose did it y Are not thou and he related ? 

Under Rule VII. 

I have hoard from my cousin, her that was here last week. I saw 
your friend, him that I met with you Only my sister was there, she 
that you saw yesterday. I went with John and William, them who 
were sent on an errand. The boys 'were not to blame, that is, they 
who went with me. I saw at Smith's your sister Mary's photograph. 

Under Rule VIII. 

You were kindly received. Appearances are often deceptive. Thou 
sccRt the difficult ioH in which I am placed. What do all my exertions 
avail ? Ho dot^Hii't know what it is. A soft answer turneth away 
wrath. Cirouinstanoes alter cases. He dares not do as he threatens. 
The corrc(;tness of these rules is doubtful. Six months' interest is due. 
rhoro were mauy reasons for taking that course. 
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Under Rclk IX. 

A fleet of fifty vcFsels was seen approaching. A large part of the 
army were drowDed. Has the Board of Commissioners adjourned? 
Congress consists of the Senate and House of Representatives. The 
Committee have carefully considered the matter. The people were 
duly notified. The public are respectfully informed. The entire regi- 
ment are running from the enemy. The audience were much pleased. 
A large crowd of people were present. The jury has been impaneled, 
bat have not agreed. A pair consists of two. The happy pair have 
gone to Boston. One-half of my oranges are spoiled. 

Undeb Eule X. 

Industry and frugality load to wealth. Wealth, honor, and happi- 
ness forsake the indolent. My flesh and my heart fail. In all his 
works there are sprightliness and vigor. My love and esteem toward 
thee remain unaltered. James, and also his brother, has left schooL 
titudy, and not play, engages his mind. Every man, every woman, and 
every child present was looking on. That brilliant scholar and teacher 
has died. To do good and to shun evil always bring happiness. No 
wife, no mother, no child was there to soothe his pain. Virtue, and 
virtue alone, is able to satisfy the heart. Every tree and every shrub 
now putd forth its buds. 

Under Rule XL 

Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake. Either ability or 
inclination was wanting. Our happiness or misery mainly depends 
upon ourselves. Either John or his brother has done this. Neither 
poverty nor riches were the cause of his discontent. Neither I nor my 
father is able to do it. Neither John nor I was to blame. Neither the 
roan nor his sons have been here. Either he or I am mistaken ; or, 
Either he is mistaken, or I am. Either I or she Ib entitled to the prize ; 
or, Either I am entitled to the prize, or she is. Neither art thou to 
blame, nor am I. To have brilliant talents, or to amass great riches, 
renders most persons very proud. Vanity, ambiticm, or sensuality leads 
many to ruin. No pains nor cost was spared in her education. 

Under Rule XII. 

Does he not waste his time, and neglect his lessons ? He was elected 
to the office, but he would not serve. The pupil has been idle, and he 
will not improve. He was told to make haste, and he should have 
been there in time ; or. Having ,been told to make haste, he should 
have been there in time. He was sick, and he could not do it ; or. 
Being sick, he could not do it. William can learn his lesson, but he 
will not. They would neither go in themselves, nor suffer others to 
enter. I shall fail, and hence I must not undertake it. 

. Under Rule XIII. 

We did not know that it was he. It could not have been she. It 
is not I that he is angary with . They believed it to be me. If I had 
been he, I should have done the same. I understood it to be him. Let 
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bim be who he may. It was I that wrote the letter. Who do they say 
that I am ? Whom do they think him to be ? It is not he that you 
thought it was. 

Under Rule XIV. 

Every one must judge of his own feelings. Each of us had as much 
as he desired. Lot every one of you attend to his own business. Those 
who are ready may come forward. I have done everything that you 
ordered. It was he that spoke. John committed the same mistake 
that he had made before. The lion which seemed so fierce was brought 
from Africa. This is the worst fault that he could have committed. I, 
who am your father, should be obeyed. For advice come to me, who 
am your friend. He has learned much from the people and cnstoms 
that he has observed. Alexander was the greatest conqueror that the 
world ever saw. He that can take care of himself, requires no assist- 
ance. They who are idle and careless should have no aid from others. 
Who that is not blind could fail to see this V His influence was such as 
is I'arelv seen. 

Under Rule XV. 

The people will not relinquish their rights. The party disagreed in their 
views. The company has expelled two of its members. The committee 
has made its report. The jury will be confined until they ag^ee on a 
verdict. The council were unanimous in their opinions. Where will 
the society hold its meetings? The court, in its wisdom, has decided 
otherwise. The army continued its retreat. The public will not give 
up their prejudices. The new board of directors has elected its officers. 
The parliament will take up the matter at its next session. The audi- 
ence showed their approbation by applause. 

• 

Under Rule XVI. 

Truth and honesty cannot fail of their reward. Cherish love and 
unity : they are the life of society. You and your playmates should 
learn your lessons. He and I respect our teacher. James, and also his 
brother, has recited his lessons. Sarah, and not Charlotte, has lost her 
book. Every plant, every flower, and every insect shows the wisdom 
of its Creator. You, your brother, and I must attend to our work. 

Under Rule XVII. 

Can justice or truth change its nature ? One or the other must re- 
linquish his claim. John or William will favor us with his company. 
Neither the watch nor the chain was ever restored to its owner. 
Neither the lion nor the tiger will bow his neck to the joke. Have 
you seen my ox or my cow ? It has [or, both have] strayed from the 
pasture. Neither the girl nor the boy seemed to know his lessons ; or» 
Neither did the girl know her lessons, nor the boy his. 

Under Rule XVIIL 

John and William's father chided them for their conduct ; or, The 
father of John and William chided them, etc. Adam was Cain and 
Abel's father ; or, the father of Cain and Abel. I have seen neither 
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William^B nor Charleses book. The store of Smith & Company is closed. 
They paid a yisit to the palace of the Queen of England. The death 
of Edward the Second was a shocking one. The reign of Louis XIY. 
was very brilliant. Did you ever read the wonderful adventures of 
Jack the Giant Killer? Brown's and Jones's houses will be occupied by 
the respective owners. '1 he sayings of Socrates are recorded in the 
works of Plato and Xenophon. Horace's poems show great genius. 
Queen Elizabeth mourned g.eatly on account of the death of Essex. 

Under Rule XIX. 

Her I shall more readily forgive. Thee only have I chosen. Whom 
shall we send on this errand ? My father allowed my brother and me 
to aocompany him. Him that is idle and mischievous reprove sharply. 
Whom should I meet but my old friend ? Whom do you think him to 
be ? Me, and me only, must you charge with the offense. You who 
do wrong the teacher will punish. Tell me whom you mean. Let you 
and mo avoid such company. He accosts whomsoever he meets. 

Under Rule XX. 

Let that remain a secret between you and me. I lent the book to 
Home one, I know not whom. To whom did you give the message ? It 
rests with thee and me to decide the matter. As to you and him, the 
case is very different. Except him and me, no one saw it. 

Under Rule XXII. 

Did you not see him take the article ? Pleose to excuse my son's ab- 
sence. I will try to do it for you. They need not call upon her. I 
have heard him mention the subject They certainly heard the rule 
announced. Can I not make this matter understood by you ? Bid the 
boys come in. They have been bidden to come in already. Let no 
rash promises be mode. I dare say, he has not gone home yet. 

Under Rule XXIII. 

He will not be pardoned, unless he repent. I shall walk out in the 
afternoon, unless it rain. Let him take heed lest he fall. If thou cast 
me off, I shall be helpless. I believed, whatever were the issue, all 
would be well. If be were an impostor, he must have been detected. 
If he was accused of theft, he was not convicted. Though he is de* 
I)rived of his fortune, he is not unhappy. 

Under Rule XXIV. 

He having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. I being 
without experience, they deceived me. They refusing to comply, I 
withdrew. The child is lost ; and I, whither shall I go ? Thou being 
present, he would not tell what he knew. Arise, O thou that sleepest ! 
O wretched we ! shut from the light of hope ! Thou, too, Brutus, my 
son I He having absented himself, thoy could not proceed. 
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